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«TO BE LEFT AT THE OFFICE UNTIL CALLED FOR.” 


BY EMILY J. MACKINTOSH. 


Ir was a bright fall morning, and I was; course, I looked inside. There were only six 
lounging down Chesnut street with no very ; pictures, blanks being left for future insertions. 
special errand to accomplish, and no particular } The first was evidently taken from a painting, 
haste necessary in my movements. Of course, } and represented a tall, handsome gentleman 
under the circumstances, it was natural for me ? standing beside a horse; this was marked, in 
to look to the right and left and allow trifies to} the same bold hand as the cover, ‘ Father.” 
absorb my attention, and thus idly observant, 1} ‘‘Mother” followed, a fair, elderly lady, in a 
became aware that something was “‘going on” white cap and black dress. Then came a 
in Adams’ Express Office that had collected a} ; handsome copy of father, young and stalwart, 
crowd, and was the occasion for much merri- 3 } standing erect by a chair, and looking the im- 
ment. So in I went, and crowded my way { personation of frank, young manhood. ‘“How- 
through a miscellaneous collection of persons} ard” was the signature. ‘Nellie’ came next, 
assembled in front of a stand, where a strong- ; the loveliest vignette, evidently the portrait of 
voiced gentleman was selling, at auction, the $ a very beautiful girl of some seventeen or eigh- 
“uncalled for” packages. On the very top of$ teen summers. The next was a group, a gen- 
the huge pile from which he drew his sales, ; tleman and lady, marked ‘‘George and Rosa;” 
there lay a small, neat little package, evidently ; and the last, a wee little face set in lace, was 
a book, and this particular object it suddenly } **Rosa’s baby.” This was all. 
became my fancy to possess. Ido not pretend’ I put the book away, half-laughing at my 
to account for the strong desire I felt to own own speculation, and thought I should forget 
that book, so nicely directed and enveloped in } the whole matter in a week; but the fair face, 
its white cover, but I wanted it. So I drew; above the name ‘ Nellie,” was not so easily 
near the stand, as the auctioneer lifted the} forgotten. Day after day I found myself over 
package from the pile, and two minutes later I? the open book, studying the vignette head, 
found myself minus fifty cents and the owner} when I should have been poring over my pile 
of the book. Several friends, standing near} of ponderous law-books. I was leading a lonely, 
me, urged me to open my bundle and show the } half homesick life in the city, studying law, 
contents, but I laughingly refused, and gained } away from home, with an ample income for all 
the street with the knot still'untied. Sliding it} my wants, and plenty of leisure for the pur- 
easily into the pocket of my overcoat, I carried | suit of pleasure. I knew that while my dear 
my treasure home, and, once safely in my own} widowed mother would rejoice to see me a 
room, proceeded to examine my prize. The } famous judge, she was still willing to welcome 
neat white cover was directed, in a bold, hand-? me home, if I failed to pass my examination; 
some hand, to— so I studied when agreeable, and wasted much 

“Miss Fannre WHarrTon, Philadelphia, precious time in lounging about the city; yet, 

To be left at the office until called for.” on the whole, I was about as industrious as 

Opening the paper, my purchase proved to be $ ; most young men would have been in a similar 
® handsome photograph album, bound in claret- ; position. 
colored velvet, with a gold clasp, and on the’ One evening, some three months after Miss 
cover a small gold shield, upon which were? Fannie Wharton’s album became mine, I was 
engraved the initials ““F. W. and H. E.” Of; spending the evening with one of my fellow- 
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242 “TO BE LEFT AT THE OFFICE UNTIL CALLED FoR.” 
iiantn, Joe Sealey ote a tall young s aulbles ; and sit by her metiads chair, aceite resist- 
man, with a grave, handsome face, and a manner 3 ing all my attempts to be sociable. It was in 
matured beyond his years, walked into the 3 vain for me to endeavor to gain any sign of 
room. It did mot neéd Joe’s cry of, 3 ; affection. While the flame kindled by the fair 
“Howard, my dear fellow!” to tell me his : $ picture burned fiercer and fiercer in my heart, 
name, and I bowed to the introduction of, 3 and I was learning to live only in her presence, 
“Dr. Emory; my friend, Frank Fields,” with ; she was cool, sisterly, and friendly, treating me 
an odd feeling of old acquaintanceship. with the frank friendship that aggravates a love 
There was no doubt that it was the Howard ! more than hate. George, Rosa, and the baby 
of my album; but instead of merry eyes full of 3 lived in a pretty cottage about half a mile from 
boyish mischief, these dark eyes were full of: Mrs. Emory’s large house, and one of our 
earnest gravity; the lips that, in my picture, 3 favorite walks was to visit them. 
seemed made for smiles, were set with a melan- I had determined to risk my fate on the occa- 
choly sweetness in the original, and, comparing sion of one of these visits, when fate took the 
the faces in my mind, I felt sure that some 3 whole matter out of my hands. We were sit- 
*blighting sorrow had fallen on my hero. As} ; ting in the drawing-room, Howard, Nellie, and 
we chatted together, and Joe drew from his § I, waiting for the summons to tea, when some 
visitor the information that he had left his: ; impulse tempted me to ask my friend, 
home in Rockland, New York, to practice in § $ «Did you ever know a Miss Fannie Whar- 
Philadelphia, I was tempted strongly to inquire § S ton?” 
for the health of mother, Nellie, George, Rosa, 3 He was on his feet in an instant, his face 
and the baby, but Joe, evidently, was unac- * crimson with passion, his arm uplifted, I think 
quainted with these worthies, and I held my } to strike me, when Nellie sprang between us. 


tongue. ; “Howard! Stop!” 

It would take me too long were I to tell how : ‘“‘How dare he——” Then the voice sank, 
I grew to love Howard Emory, as my dearest, § and he stood pale as death, quivering with emo- 
best friend; how his earnest manliness shamed $ tion. 
my listless life, till I found myself trying to} Nellie’s yoice rose pleadingly. 


emulate him in energy, industry, and philan- “You did.not mean to pain him, I am sure,” 
thropy. With ample means, he was one of $ she said to me; “‘yet it was cruel, you know—” 
the hardest workers I ever saw. Every day: “I know nothing,” I interrupted, eagerly, 
found him, for hours, passing from one poor and then I told the story of my album. There 
shanty to another, giving his time, talent, and 3 was a dead silence for some minutes after I 
means to relieve sickness and pain among the § finished, then Howard said, 
poor, while midnight was early for him to lay} ; ‘‘Fannie Wharton was to have been my wife, 
aside his books and pen. He came to live in} Frank; I loved her fondly and truly, and be- 
the same boarding-house where I had my room, lieved in her love. It was while I was at home 
and our friendship grew daily more pleasant to} on a visit, summer before last, that Nellie and 
me, his influence more beneficial. Ah! I loved} I prepared that album, for a birthday gift to my 
him fondly! As we grew daily more intimate, betrothed. I took the portraits, N ellie colored 
he would talk to me by the hour of his mother, $ them, and, when they were all in their CY 
brother George and wife, the wee niece, and} I wrote to Fannie’s brother, begging him to 
the pet of all, Nellie. Nellie was the refrain of$ call for it at the express office, and keep it 
the whole song. Her beauty, grace, loveliness 3 until the fete day, then offer it as my gift. One 
and gentleness, were never-wearying themes, } week later, I received a letter breaking off our 
and I was only too glad to lead him to the} engagement, and in a month she married a mil- 
topic. 3 lionaire, old enough to be her grandfather. 
One year later I accompanied him home, and ? She is rich now, a belle and leader of society; 
was introduced to the fair originals of my carte? while I well, there are some things a man 
pictures. To tell how the fair gipsy with soft { cannot talk about; but if a woman knew how 
blue eyes and golden curls, who owned to the § s she endangers all the noble qualities of a man ’s 
name of Nellie, tormented me, would be a vain $ ’ heart by coquetry, the vice could not live. Love, 
task. One day, all grace and condescension, : true and earnest, is heaven sent; let mortals 
she allowed me to accompany her to ride, to § think deeply before they trifle with it.” 
walk, or to sit beside her and toy with her { He went out, as he spoke, and we sat in the 
woxk-basket or knitting-needles, and the next} ; gathering twilight, sad and silent. At last I 
was off all day, to come down in the evening $ § spoke, 
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“Nellie, as your brother loved, I love you.: She crossed the room to my side, to let the 





By the tale he has just told us, treat me frankly, ; golden head rest on my breast, and whisper 
and tell me if I may hope to win your affections?” 3 very low the answer I craved. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


Bz still, oh! heaving wave! 
Be still, oh! moaning sea! 
And breezes blow 
O’er the ocean, low 
As a whispered melody, 
And bid the ship o’er the sparkling foam, 
Like a wild-bird speed to her distant home, 


For there’s sorrow upon the wave; 
And there’s sorrow upon the sea; 
For the terrible shade, 
That death has made, 
Is upon them constantly; 
And birds of omen go flitting by, 
Like darkening clouds in the upper sky. 


But, oh! on that vessel’s deck, 
Carefully kept, there lies— 
Not far apart 
From the mother’s heart, 
Though sadly afar from her eyes, 
A little form, and the billowy deep 
Cannot awaken her out of her sleep. 


Have ye forgotten the day— 
*Tis not very long ago® 
When like a sprite, 
In her gay delight, 
She frolicked and caroled so, 
That the sky seemed fairer, the earth more bright, 
Because such an angel had blessed our sight? 
Be still, oh! moaning wave! 
Be calm, oh! heaving sea! 
For love may wake, 
Or hearts may break, 
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Whenever they list to thee, 
The restless roar of the surging main 
May breathe a hope while it mocks at pain. 


Far over the shining sea, 
Away to the sunny shore, 
An angel sped, 
With a face of dread, 
To the hearts he had bruised of yore— 
And the babe he bore to its home afar, 
Was at morn a lily—at night a star! 


"Tis only a bit of clay, 
Beautiful human clay, 
They are bringing home 
O’er the reckless foam, 
That is singing its life away; 
Home, indeed! but to lay her head 
Where the violets bloom with the early dead. 


How will they come to miss 
The patter of little feet! 
The dancing smiles, 
And the playful wiles 
Tat had made her life so sweet! 
And ever at night shall the murmurs say, 
She was with us, our darling, but yesterday! 


Lent, for a little while; 
But God’s time is not ours; 
And what we lay 
In the earth away, 
Is garnered in Eden bowers; 
And the litttle darling in earthly guise, 
Was an angel escaped from Paradise! 
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WHY IS IT? 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


Wards it that the friends we love 
On death’s dark pinions fly, 
And hopes we cherished in our youth, 
Do wither, droop and die? 
Why is it that each joy of life 
Ts but a passing breath, 
A bubble that but vanishes 
Unto the sea of death? 


Why is it that the lovely rose, 
That blooms in fragrance sweet, 

Is scattered by an adverse wind, 
And crushed beneath our feet? 

And its perfume we once exhaled, 
From ’midst the crimson leaves, 

Has disappeared, and on the stalks 
His web the spider weaves? 





Why melts the Winter’s driven snow 
Before a Summer’s sun? 

Why are the dew-drops quaffed away 
Ere morning has begun? 

Why burst life’s bubbles which so bright 
Sail through the vapory air? 

Why do the Summer flowers die, 
However pure and fair? 


Why is it thus? The blooming rose, 
And all life’s magic spell, 

The dew-drops bright, the bubbles frail, 
The reason to us tell; 

For all on earth—man, woman, child, 
Rose, dew-drops, snow-flakes—all 

Were framed for time, and, at His beck, 
So each must droop and fall. 





MAUD’S SUMMER AT SARATOGA. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ir had rained in torrents all night, and now 
the morning hours had dragged on to noon and 
after, but there was no sign of a change. It 
really seemed as if some angel unaccustomed 
to the work had opened the windows of heaven 
too wide, and they had so swollen that it 
was beyond any possibility now to close them 
again. 

A rainy day at a watering-place! Can fancy 
depict anything more cheerless and desolate? 
The gala days rudely interrupted, and all the 
legion of blue devils, that will lie in wait even 
on the outskirts of the ‘best society” for any 

‘unwary sinner, allowed free scope to rush in 
and fill the gaps left by the lack of the usual 
excitements of rides, drives, picnics; and other 
open air pleasures and boredoms. 

It was an odd thing, but among all the num- 
berless scores of humans sheltered within the 


gutta-percha capacities of the United States 
Hotel there were, I do not suppose, a dozen 
capable of interesting themselves in the amuse- 
ments which, at any other time, would have 
served admirably to scatter the hours between } 


luncheon and dinner. 

They all failed now. The pretty girls, usually 
so anxious to delude their admirers into billiards 
or ten-pins, could not conceal their yawns and 
made their usual bad strokes without their usual 
grace. Even gossip among the dowagers lan- 
guished, though it made up in quality what it 
lacked in quantity, and the scarifying and dis- 
emboweling of human victims would have made 
an astounding chapter in the history of mental 
cannibalism. 

There was no hope of doing anything at all 
that signified; so, after awhile, such of the 


crowd as belonged to the magic circle strayed, 3 


one after another, toward Mrs. Schuyler’s par- 
lors, where she had promised chocolate and 
small edibles to those who came—and, at least, 
one can sip chocolate at all times. So the out- 
siders—people from the country without parties, 
ineligibles from town, more wretched than the 


aborigines, because they knew from what they $ 


were shut out with those parlor doors barred 

against them—were left to stare forlornly at 

each other and wonder if the world had actually 
244 


come to a stand still, and if the hours never 
would move on. 

The beaux and belles dawdled—blame Fanny 
3 Kemble, not me, for the term, but it is heavenly 

in its expressiveness—into Mrs. Schuyler’s par- 
lors, drowned their yawns, and finally roused 
$ themselves sufficiently to improvise a sort of 
matinee and go languidly through a German to 
such music as could be picked up. 
$ Then requisitions were sent to bring Harry 
Dinsmore and Tracy, and a set of elder men, 
to swell the troop of sparely-bearded youths; 
but these sensible fellows had shut themselves 
3and their blonde moustaches into a private 
$ room and gone easily back to one of their New 
$ York club practices, and euchre and lansquenet, 
‘ with unlimited claret, were better than a tame 
German, with all sorts of abortive attempts to 
add new figures to the already numberless ones 
§ which people had not sufficient energy to go 
through, setting aside, the impossibility of the 
invention of any novel even by those whose 
} brains had most persistently lodged in their 
} heels. 
; So, tiresome old Harris, who had gone in 
$ search of them, was sent to the right-about, 
with strict injunctions to report that none of 
; them were to be found, and he returned to the 
company quite bewildered between his inten- 
‘tion to keep their secret, and his necessity to 
blurt it out with all haste. 

“Are they coming?” asked Mrs. Doane, 
j flirt of too many years’ standing to be ex- 
$ cusable in showing as much eagerness as she 
: did. 

“Why, if I couldn't find them, you know,” 
began Harris; but the lady cut short the abor- 
$ tive equivocation. 

‘‘Nonsense! Was that what they told you to 
say ?” 

‘““Why, of course,” returned Harris. 
they sent me to the devil.” 

«And so you came to Mrs. Doane?” demanded 
somebody better acquainted with Moliere than 
Harris was. 

“But I think Dinsmore’ll come,” continued 
he, when the laughter had subsided. 

“Why?” asked Mrs. Doane. ‘What did you 
tell him?” 
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“Oh! he wanted to know if Tennyson’s Maud 
was here—he always calls Miss Azlen so. I 
never knew, though, that she had any relations 
by that name.” 

Mrs. Doane put up her lip. Within the last 
fortnight the young lady had several times un- 
consciously run counter to several of her plans, 
and she felt toward her accordingly. 

“I don’t think Tennyson would admit the 
relationship,” said she, spitefully. 

“Why, how cross you look!” cried blunder- 
ing Harris. ‘I thought you and she were great 
friends.” 

“The very reason why Mrs. Doane can say 
what she pleases!” exclaimed Will Manners. 

“How amiable you are, Mr. Manners!” re- 
torted the lady. ‘Pray, don’t give everybody 
your charming disposition. I do like Maud 
Azlen—we are bosom-friends. I hate to have 
your set of club men give any girl a nick- 
name!” 

“TI wonder if she knows the one they gave 
her long ago?’ whispered Manners to a Mrs. 
Schulzer. 

“What was it?” she asked. 

“La Gaviota,” he answered; “and Harry 
Dinsmore always adds the Spanish proverb, 
‘The older she grows, the louder she screams,’ 
by way of a toast to it.” 

“The wretch!. When she has done nothing 
but make eyes at him ever since he came home 
from Europe.” 

The music struck up—the youthful portion 
of the party could wait no longer. 

“But where is Maud?” asked Mrs. Schulzer 
of a young lady who passed at the instant. 
“Do you know, Emily?” 

“In her room, I fancy. Iam just going in 
search of her.” 

“She won’t come,” said Mrs. Doane; ‘she 
has letters to write.” 

“It’s a clear case, 


” 


cried Manners; ‘you 
an take your choice, Mrs. Doane; but—no 
Maud, no Dinsmore!” 

“And I wish,” retorted she, ‘‘we could say, 


no Manners! 
specimen!” 

“That’s quite good,” said he, coolly; ‘but 
in manners as in conquests, if we can’t have 
what we want, we must take what we can 
get.” 

“I can’t understand what either of you is 
driving at!” exclaimed old Harris. “Are you 
quarreling?” 

“Harris, you’re a jewel,” cried the incor- 
rigible Manners; ‘a perfect carbuncle,” he 
continued, glancing at the old bachelor’s high- 


Better so than such a very bad 


245 
<colored nose in a quizzical way that made even 
: Mrs. Doane laugh. 

3 “There you all go again,” said the victim, 
: looking more puzzled than ever. ‘‘I can’t see 
$ what you’re laughing at.” 
: “There would be no laugh if you could,” 
said Manners, pushing him unceremoniously 
aside. ‘Take care, or Miss Anderson will 
waltz over you. Miss Stanmore, are you going 
after your friend Maud?” 

“If you will let me pass, Mr. Manners.” 

‘We might go in a body to her door and 
sing, ‘Come into the parlor, Maud,’ ”’ he said. 

3 “And if you went,” said Mrs. Doane, ‘‘we 
should certainly say ‘the black bat’ had flown.” 

‘“‘Shall I continue the parody?” he asked, 

with a laughing menace in his eyes. ‘Harry 
won’t come—and moan, flown, and groan rhyme 
’ charmingly with Doane.” 
’ Too many an epigram of Manners had clung 
to women fona whole season to make his anta- 
gonist willing to provoke him too far; so she 
swept past old Harris, who was wrinkling his 
forehead in a perplexed effort to comprehend 
their thrusts, and put the length of the room 
between herself and her tormentor. 

Emily Stanmore went slowly along the halls 
toward the chambers which Miss Azlen occu- 
pied. She was very full of thoughts that day, 
3 thoughts which she could not communicate to 

any human being, even to Mrs. Schuyler, though 
2there was a sort of confidence between them; 
$and the feelings which made so pleasant a con- 
3 fusion in Emily’s mind, found a response in the 
: maternal tenderness that throbbed in the proud 
3 heart of the elder lady. 

Frederick Schuyler was coming. It was not 
$@ mere joining of his mother and friends—he 
Shad been for two years absent from his old 
Shaunts, a portion of the time straying about 
3 California, Mexico, and even South America; 
Safter that, slipping over to Paris for a few 
3 months, by way of renewing his reminiscences 

of European travels, and putting a gloss over 
$the free and easy habits one easily acquires in 
those out-of-the-world countries. 

Emily Stanmore was only seventeen when he 
$ went away, but she had been for some months 
g previous a resident in Mrs. Schuyler’s house— 
they were connections by marriage. She was 
° just at the age when impressions are easily 
‘formed, and Fred was then a dashing fellow of 

twenty-six. You can imagine the rest. 

By her father’s will, Emily could not marry 
Suntil after her nineteenth birthday, and wise 
} Mrs. Schuyler offered no opposition to Fred’s 
i traveling caprice—it was safer so than for him 
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to stay and run the risk of quarrels and other 
troubles during those two years of probation. 

There was a sort of engagement between the 
young people. It might have been more ex- 
plicit but for Mrs. Schuyler’s anxiety that it 
should be, and Fred’s natural desire to thwart 
any plan laid for him by others. 

The world knew nothing of the matter beyond 
surmises, and now Emily’s hero was coming 
back—yes, her hero, for absence had only 
heightened her girlish dream until it had at 
last grown into an absorbing affection with her 
womanhood. 

Before he left South America, Fred had 
written to her a letter, full of tenderness and 
affection, and once after his arrival in Paris— 
neither epistle a regular declaration, but show- 
ing plainly enough the grounds on which he ex- 
pected to renew their old acquaintance. 

So you have Emily’s secret in a few words, 
and as Schuyler might be looked for now at? 


“T was reading, I believe,” she answered. 

“Not you, indeed,” returned Emily; ‘your 
eyes weren’t on your book, and you had that 
inexplicable gine pena on your face which 
always perplexes me so.’ 

Maud threw down the novel and started up 
with a merry laugh—the light came back to 
her eyes—her whole face changed into an ex- 
pression of girlish merriment and glee. 

“Don’t be poetical, Emma! Come in and sit 
down.” 

“Not I; nor can you enjoy your beloved lazi- 
ness any longer—you are to go down stairs.” 

*‘What for, I wonder?” 

“Because I have come for you, and every- 
body is waiting for you!” 





$ gers, envious girls. 
3 like our little one?” 
$ «Nonsense, Maud! You know you enjoy it— 


“Everybody! Sneering club men, old dowa- 
Oh! dear, is all the world 


you like attention, dancing, all the adoration 


any hour, you can readily imagine what the 3 3 you receive—you are neither bored nor Jlasee.” 


girl’s thoughts were as she walked dreamily 
along the corridors toward her friend’s room. 

She came out of her revery when she reached 
the door, tapped gently, and entered without 
waiting for an answer. 


$ No, no; but I foresee I shall be, before an- 
3 other season is over.” 
; “Well, wait till it comes, and don’t be un- 


’ grateful to the world below; you are loudly 
3 demanded—so come, fairy queen, Tennyson’s 


In the recessed window was a pretty picture: : Maud! Oh! Dinsmore says, after all, you are 


Mand Azlen, curled daintily up on a low couch, : most like Mrs. Browning’s Lady Geraldine!” 


her purple dress and the crimson shawl—which * Amorigst the whole I shall never have my 
she had thrown over her shoulders by way of $ sown name,” said Maud, laughing; “JT don’t 
a bit of color to warm her artistic fancy—sweep- : see why I should have nicknames like a pet 
ing across the sombre cushions, and adding a $ child.” 

new transparency to her clear, pale complexion, : ‘<Because you are, one moment—the next you 
and a new richness to the masses of chestnut $ gare haughty asa princess! There, that’s what 
hair—the true chataine, with threads of auburn 2 : makes you so unlike anybody else—I was try- 
like stray gleams of sunlight running through $ j ing to think! You are never the same for two 


it. It was no wonder Emily Stanmore paused ¢ 


; minutes—you are woman and fairy, child and 


and looked at her, marveling what made the 3 ; queen ? 


difference between Maud and any other girl 
she had ever met. Not so beautiful as many, 
possibly—indeed, in regularity of feature, even 
Emily herself had the advantage—but there was 
@ nameless charm, which neither grace nor a 
thorough breeding can descrive, in every out- 
line of face and figure. 

“Maud!” she called. 

The girl dropped her book and looked up 
with a start and a wistful glance, roused, not 
from the novel, but from some dream to which 
it had given an arm, as one could see by the 
absent look of the great eyes and the pleasant 
pensiveness, that was neither aremenes nor 
shadow, about her mouth. 


“You look as if your soul were worlds out of § 3 


sight,” said Emily. “What have you been: 
dreaming about, Queen Maud?” 


“Dear me, dear me! What a changeable, 
undependable animal I must be.” 

‘‘Not your heart, Maud. I am one of the few 
who has got at that—I know how honest and 
grand it is.” 

The love of one woman for arother is always 
a beautiful thing to see, and Emily Stanmore 
looked lovelier than ever as her face glowed 
with the sincerity of her words. 

“Emmy, you’re a duck,” cried Maud. “I 
would kiss you, only I hate sentiment, and your 
mouth looks too pretty to have it puckered up 
for an osculatory process.” 

“Don’t waste time, you bad child; come 
down.” 

“Qh! I thought I was safe here! I won't 
8 S change my dress, that’s flat; I look like a guy, 


3 though. ” 
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“More like a gipsy queen—one stolen when } turn for aliment to satisfy her cravings, she had 
a child, you know; but you talked slang.” $ not paused to think. 

“I don’t care—I like it. Idefy youto say1; But the music and the laughter did not delude 
am not lady-like, even when I do it.” the club men from their euchre tables, even if 

“Oh! that you must be—you can’t help it.” {any echoes reached their seclusion, and Mrs. 

“Then I will leap my horse over fences, play } Doane grew desperate. There was no help for 
billiards, shock proper people, yes, and talk it, she must enlist Maud on her side, since all 
slang! Come, Emmy.’ ; her arts and persuasions proved futile. 

So they went down stairs together, and were ; ‘Maud dear,” she cried, rushing up to her 
received with general acclamation, to Mrs. } with a smile that would have done credit to a 
Doane’s disgust. $ veteran actress, its sweetness so covered her 

‘“‘T hate to see girls so artful,” said she to old ; real spite. 

Harris; ‘‘they stand there in the door just be- ; ‘Maud cheap, you mean,” retorted the young 
cause they contrast well.” _ }lady; “I have not even had time to get a sip of 

It was true enough, though neither of them } chocolate in payment for my services, and Mr. 
was thinking of it. The contrast extended be- } Harris has torn my dress.” 
yond their personal appearance—their mental! «La, Miss Maud,’’ cried the blunderer, “I’m 
qualities were essentially unlike, though there ; sorry as Punch, though I know you ain’t cross 
was a sympathetic tone which attracted them a bit, for you don’t mind a torn gown.” 
to each other. ; **Do you mean I am so slovenly, Mr. Harris?” 

Emily was one of those quiet, sensitive, deeply } ‘You know I don’t, only you're too sensible 
feeling creatures, born to depend greatly on those ; to get on stilts about an accident.” 
she loved for happiness, to suffer in silence, if} ‘I'd like to,” cried Maud; “I did try to walk 
suffering came; and Maud—she has been de- ; on them once, when I was a child, because I 
scribed by her friend—as for her mental pos- ; saw the boys doit. Don’t you remember, Mr. 
sessions, she hardly knew their resources yet } Manners?” 
herself, but they amounted almost to genius. : “I’m sure you did it to perfection anyhow,” 
Read Owen Meredith’s description of Lucille, I} cried Harris. 
believe it is more like her than any idea my} ‘Praise from Sir Herbert!” said Manners. 
poor words can give. I got on the horse-block to mount them,” 

She was an orphan, the spoiled idol of a: said Maud, ‘‘and I fell on my celestial nose, 
bachelor uncle, only eighteen, and the past} and my governess went into spasms of horror 
winter had been her introduction into society, ; at my dreadful conduct.” 
where, as you may judge, she had made sensa-; Everybody laughed; but Mrs. Doane whis- 
tion enough to have satisfied a dozen ordinary } pered, 
girls. «Don’t tell such things, Maud.” 

She was dreadfully criticized—she was wild; She turned and cried out innocently, 
and impetuous, she did the most-daring things— } “Now I have done wrong again—Mrs. Doane 
she would have been a tom-boy, sometimes, if it Sis lecturing me.” 
had not been for that indescribable ladyhood “Don’t you stand it, Miss Maud,” said Harris. 
which pervaded every act; but the end of it all : “Sir,” returned she, theatrically, “I am the 
was, the men adored her, and even most women : sole daughter of my house and home; I won’t 
were compelled to like her. ’ be addressed as if I only played a second part, 

She was devotedly attached to such females H and had two terrific elder sisters to be estab- 
as pleased her fancy, and, as her tongue was $ lished in life before my turn came.” 
like a needle when she chose, even creatures} Everybody laughed at Harris’ puzzled face. 
spiteful as Mrs. Doane were forced to be a little ; ‘‘What do you mean?” demanded he. “Do 
on their guard, for, if they assailed Maud, she ; you want to be called Miss Tennyson, or, what- 
was sure to be more than their match. $ ever it is, Jack Dinsmore gets it.” 

The eating and drinking, the gossip, the : ‘*Delicious!” cried Maud. <‘‘Miss Capulet, if 
never-ending German, went on, and Maud} you please; but I have no use for your coat 
plunged into the amusement with the zest of a $ button, so do take it out of my shawl-fringe.” 
first season that had not yet lost its freshness, : Mrs. Doane snatched an opportunity to whis- 
though, as she had assured Emily, there was } per, P 
something which warned her these things could “The club men are shut up in their room— 
not satisfy her long. What she should:do when } I’m sure you must be tired of these people.” 
the bloom was off her grapes—where she should} « Upon my word!” exclaimed Maud, unable 
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to restrain her desire to tease her companion. 
‘“‘Mrs. Schuyler, what do you think Mrs. Doane 
says?” 

‘‘Maud!” cried the lady, warningly, but the 
reckless creature went on, 

“She says I'd be happier betting at euchre 
with the club men. I only hope it isn’t, with 
her, a case of— 

‘How much we give our thoughts a tone, 
And judge of others’ feelings by our own.” 

Mrs. Doane was furious, but she managed to 3 
laugh with the others, because, if she lost her $ 3 
temper, she would lose all hope of persuading 
Maud to aid her in an attack on Dinsmore and 
his coterie. 

“It is shabby of them,” continued Maud. “I ; 
vote we carry their castle by assault, take them 3 
prisoners, put cards and claret out of their 3 3 
reach, and condemn them to hard work at uz : 
limited German, flirting and such innocent plea- § 
sures.” A § 

“Carried unanimously,” cried Manners, while $ 
most of the wild set joined. 8 

“Don’t do it, Maud,” whispered Emily; ‘‘the ; 
blame will all be laid on you. It is just what 
Mary Doane wants.” 

««Much I care,” retorted Maud; ‘‘these people 
will turn me into a block by their dullness—I 
will have some sport.” 

‘«How shall we go to work?” asked Manners. 

‘Who has any fancy toggery?” cried Maud. 

Two or three answered in the affirmative. 

‘We must have it,” she said, ‘and lots of 
bright shawls and scarfs, and oh!—those yellow 
window-curtains will answer splendidly! Will 
Manners shall be the dev—I mean Mephisto- 
pheles—you’ll only have to be yourself, you 
know ——” 

‘‘Thanks,” interrupted Will. 
as Mrs. Pluto?” 

“‘Qh! Mr. Harris shall be the wife! Don’t you 
remember the ‘Seven Sisters’ at that heavenly } 
Laura Keene’s? Under the gown he shall wear 
Cupid’s dresg-——” 

‘Mrs. Van Fleet’s three children must be the 
little what you call ’ems,” said Manners.” 

“Am I to be Coopid?” asked Harris, doubt- 
fully. 

“Yes, stupid,” returned Will. 

“Miss Livermore, Miss Johnson, Miss Grey, 
and whoever else will, must be the sisters,” 
pursued Maud. “Emmy, are you in?” 

She shook her head. 

“Then you shall go to play propriety! Mrs. 
Doane will be Satanella, I’m sure,” then she 3 
whispered to Emily; ‘she'll do it so naturally.” 3 

‘But what are you?” asked Manners. 3 





“Will you go 





‘The Witch of Endor,” cried Maud. “Now 
rush, everybody, for the things. How shall we 
get in to the wretches?” 

‘“My room opens into Dinsmore’s,” said Man- 
ners. 

“They’ve got the curtains down and the gas 
lighted,” added Harris. 

“The very thing,” said Maud. ‘TI shall ap- 
pear before them; somebody must get the gong 
and beat it, and then the whole troop of dey— 
oh! ladies, I beg pardon—of Mephistophelesses 
must start in.” 

A few of the number joined Emily Stanmore 
in her expostulations, but the majority carried 
the day. 

“If we were only in a private house,” said 
Mrs. Schuyler, ‘‘but in a hotel, with so many 
strangers.” 

‘It will be delightful to shock them,” inter- 
rupted Maud. ‘Philadelphia will roll up its 
eyes in holy horror, and Boston will quit Sara- 
toga as Lot did Sodom. Hurry, hurry, there’s 
no time to lose.” 

They were very stylish, elegant people, my 
dears, but they would do fast things, and the 
idea of a little sport, after that dull morning, 
would have charmed Lady Jane Gray, or any 
other proper heroine. 

Maud had a natural genius for everything of 
the kind, and Will Manners was equal to a host 
of theatrical dressers. Between them all sorts 
of odds and ends were made of use, and every- 
body shown what to wear, and how to wear it, 
in a miraculously brief space of time. 

Mrs. Doane would not be grotesque, and, in 
her attempt to be a pretty Satanella, she was 
only a commonplace one. Will Manners was 
perfect in Zouave trousers, a black velvet cloak, 
gorgeous cap, and a hideous mask belonging to 
one of the children, with his long black mous- 
tache properly waxed and pointed; the brats 
made the most charming little devils imagin- 
able, and the general crowd did as well as could 


$3 be expected. 


But when Manners led Harris in, after attir- 
ing him in private, there was a perfect shout. 
Silk tights, the waist of one of fat Mrs. Drogan’s 
dresses squeezed about him, decollee at that, 
his hair frizzed and crowned with a wreath, all 
freely displayed under Pluto’s gorgeous train. 

“I’m Coopid!” cried he. ‘Look here! This 
is the way the chap did it at the theatre,” tried 
a pas seul, and fell hopelessly entangled in his 
gown. 

‘Kill yourself, if you like,” said Manners, 
“but spare your toggery. ‘‘Where is Miss 
Azlen?” 
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“Ready,” said a voice at the door. Every-; Harris thought it time for a display, and began 
body actually cried out as they turned and; a fancy dance—everybody shrieked at once, and 
looked at her. the witch lighted’ the scene with her blue-fire 
The effect was easy enough to produce, but ; ‘apparatus, cold and unmoved as possible. 
very striking to those who have never seen the * “‘Tried and condemned!” she called out; “let 
disguise. 3 ’ the chief offender come forward.” 
She wore a long, black velvet dress, loose } She pointed to Dinsmore, but Satanella clung 
white drapery falling from her head, a gutta-: to him. 
percha mask which gave the face a corpse-like 3 “You must call off your imps then,” said he. 
look positively startling, yet so thin that it | “I declare you’re civil!’ cried Mrs. Doane, 
moved with every stir of the features, and was ; } forgetting her part, and becoming merely an 
rendered still more deathlike by the light from ; irritated woman at once. 
a small vase full of burning alcohol which she 3 And angels,” he added, carelessly. 
held before her. : “Look at Coopid!” exclaimed Harris, who 
You need not say it is improbable that grown } ’ had been fortifying: himself with brandy and 
people should behave so absurdly, for the per- § water till he was more spirited in his per- 
formance really took place just as I am de-} formance than the occasion required, 
scribing it. He mounted on a chair and put out one foot; 
The procession started through the hall, : but the chair was frail, Cupid was heavy, and 
accompanied by everybody belonging to the; down they both came, upsetting the vase of 
set, regarded with horror and condemnation ; alcohol and spilling it over Satanella’s theatrical 
by the outsiders, who rushed up to see what ; attire. 
enormity the coterie were at now. There was a universal scream—everybody 
Into Manners’ room they stole as noiselessly ; was as useless as people are wont to be in 
as possible. 3 face of an accident—some rushed toward the 
“T hold the bank,” cried Dinsmore’s voice. ; door—Cupid hobbled up and hurried into the 
“May the devil and the Witch of Endor seize : hall, shrieking fire—and selfish Jack Dinsmore, 
me if I don’t have better luck!” ¢ true to his character, was trying to disengage 
There was a noise as if the whole world had $ himself from the shrieking Sataneila without 
broken in small pieces—the door flew open—} the slightest heed of her danger. 
there was only one jet burning over the table, } : The thin draperies she wore were blazing, and 
and in the gloom the men fairly started to their : ; she would have been fearfully burned, but Maud 
feet in momentary surprise, almost awe, at the ; Azlen seized the table-cover, wrapped it about 
sight which presented itself. : her, and extinguished the flames. Mrs. Doane 
There stood the witch, tall and stately, in was unhurt, but her preserver came off with 
tich, quaint garb, with long masses of hair that § some blisters on her hands and arms, which 
looked black in the dimness falling about the; would not let her forget the incidents for days 
dead face before which blazed the blue flame, ? to come. 
one arm extended, with the pale hand pointing } Satanella was in hysterics—so were most of 
toward the table, the attitude of the figure 80 § 3 the other women who could find any male arms 
majestic and threatening that in a theatre it} to tumble into; Harris had roused the house 
would have ‘called down the house,” and, just § with his cries, and up rushed a terrified crowd, 
at her side, the devil whom impious Billy had } and it was some time before the devil could ex- 
invoked—a rakish-looking Mephistopheles as; plain matters and quiet the row. 
ever tried for a worldly man’s soul. $ Then numberless tongues wagged in wrath 
An instant, and they saw the motley group: and stern disapproval—rival cities expressed 
behind, and the mortal cleverness of the scene 3 loudly their contempt of Gotham fashionables— 
struck the jaded fancies of the card-players, : and, t6 make matters worse, Mrs. Doane came 
and they started forward simultaneously. 3 out of her hysterfes long enough to scream, 
They could do no more. Again the gong } “It’s all Maud Azlen’s doing—she’s burned 
deafened them. There was a rush, and the me to death! Bring a doctor—oh—oh!” 
whole troop of devils, black dominos, and other ; Everybody looked at Maud as if she had been 
sprites, seized them—the small imps catering 5 a second Lady Macbeth, or a modern Lucretia 
into the fun with more spirit than was neces- 3 Borgia, and it was quite in vain that Manners 
sary, three of them assailing Dinsmore at once : shouted, 
and fairly upsetting him. 3 You were as eager for the sport as any- 
Satanella rushed forward to the rescue—old } body, Mrs, Doane, You wanted to get at Dins- 
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more, and asked Miss Azlen to help you; she ; mingled with shame at her appearance and the 

has saved your life, and this, I suppose, is the ; sickness which crept over her from nervous re- 

gratitude she gets.” . ; action and the physical pain she was beginning 
Upon which Mrs. Doane went into fiercer 3 to suffer from her burns. 

hysterics, and was carried away to her room. She could not trust herself to speak—she 

Dinsmore coolly shut the door in the face of ; tried to move forward—but he took her arm 

the gaping crowd. Everybody began to tear ‘firmly, yet with a respect which removed all 


PLS LILIIL III LS. 


off their toggery, and Billy and Manners said 
to Maud, 

‘‘Don’t mind that cat. 
her burn?” 

Maud tore off her mask and began to laugh; : 
met Emily’s eyes full of pity; saw the condem- 
nation visible even in the faces of those who 
had entered most readily into her frolic, and 
felt herself near breaking down from nervous- 
ness and irritation. 

“T leave my character behind,” cried she; 
‘tear it to bits as fast as you can, good people; 
I ought to be glad to rid myself of it,” and ran 
out of the room. 

Her chamber was at the farther end of the 
house, and she sped through the corridors quite 


Why didn’t you let 


j Possibility of offence. 
«You must allow me to help you,” he said; 
; “you are very faint. Which is your room?” 
She pointed to the door and allowed him to 
lead her on. When they reached it, he said, 
‘*Shall I send some one to you?” 
She shook her head, gave a sobbing breath, 
and stammered, 
“I ought to thank you. 
service——” 


This—second— 


testations of delight at having been able to aid 
her—then rushed into the chamber. 

Once there and the door closed, she threw 
herself on her bed, sobbing in a paroxysm of 
distress and nervous weakness, such as she had 


forgetful of her dress, and oblivious, at first, of ; never before in her whole life given way to. 


the eyes that stared at her, and the tongues 
that condemned her, and, when she did become 
conscious, only bearing herself a little more 
proudly. 

She was near her own door and began to run. 
As she passed. a stair-case, a gentleman stepped 
on the landing against whom she dashed in her 
blind career. 

He uttered an exclamation. 

**Is the house haunted?” 

She turhed to give one indignant look, but 
at the face which met hers all her strength gave 
way; she was so thoroughly unnerved that a 
new shock overcame her completely. 

“T have found you at last—at last!” 

She heard the words as she staggered against 
the wall, blind and sick. 

“You are ill—dying!” he cried out, in a voice 
of terror at her changed face. 

Maud Azlen rallied all her energies; she would ; 
not faint—she would not give way—she steadied 
herself and conquered her weakness enough to 
stand upright. 

“T have been frightened,” she stammered; 
“we have had an accident—I was going to my 
room.” 

“Let me help you,” he said; “*I had that ; 
happiness once. But your hands—gracious 
heavens, they are burned!” 

She must not stand there—a crowd of people } 
might appear at any moment. She could not 


; 
3 
5 
: 
N 
; She could add no more—she heard his pro- 
: 
N 
N 
; 


; Through all her conflicting emotions, the 
Sanger she felt at the injustice which had been 
‘ done her, the fright and pain of the injuries 
$she received, came up the recollection of this 
3 {strange meeting. 

3 Once before, in a foreign land, she had seen 
this man, and then, as now, at a moment when 
; she needed assistance. 

> The whirl and confusion in her mind grew 
ssa intense, and she could only lie there and 
sob, and keep back hysterical shrieks with a 
‘last effort of strength. Unstrung—upset, every 
’way—no more like the Maud others thought 
sher to be, and she believed herself, than if, 
S with her assumption of that theatrical dis- 
$ guise, her whole nature had undergone some 
3 mysterious change. 

By the time she had grown a little more 
: calm, the door opened, and Emily Stanmore’s 

gentle voice called, 

‘“*Maud, Maud!” 

Maud raised her head, and Emily saw her 
pale, tear-stained face. 

“Don’t mind it!” she cried. ‘‘You are no 
>more to blame than the others. That Mrs. 
; Doane really deserves all Manners says of her.” 

Maud tried to laugh. 

“I suppose my reputation will take a nice 
Simmolation now. How the story will ring! 
 Well,. they say fire purifies.” 

: «Everybody is talking of your courage just 


think, could only remember vaguely how often j now, ” said Emily; ‘‘the whole house is ring- 
she had wished to see and thank this man, {ing with that, and the frolic is almost entirely 
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forgotten. Why, you saved that odious woman’s 
life!” 

«Where is she?” . 4 

“Oh, in bed. But she’ll come down in time 
to dance; she’s not hurt.” 

Maud lifted her hands and looked at them. 

“You are burned!” cried Emily, in alarm. 

“Not much, I think; it’s nothing.” 

But Emily chose to judge of the extent of; 





the injuries herself. Maud’s left hand and § 


wrist were burned enough to look angry and $ 
swollen, and to be painful for several days at $ 
least. $ 

oNow, lie still,” said Emily, «while I run for $ 
some liniment. Old Mrs. Gardiner always has $ ; 
such things by her.” A 

“But don’t let anybody in, and don’t say I’m } 
hurt,” pleaded Maud. ‘I won’t even have my 
chattering maid here.” 

“Of course not; lie still.” 

Emily ran away, and in a few moments re- 
turned with a lotion, with which she bathed 
Maud’s hand, and which speedily relieved the 
pain. 

“Now let me get these trappings off,” she 
said, ‘and then you shall go to sleep.” 

“You See I cm properly punished for not 
taking your advice,”’ returned Maud. 

“Don’t speak of it!” she cried. ‘‘You are a 
dear, brave girl; I declare, there’s nobody like 


” 





“I hope not,” said Maud, somewhat ruefully. § 
“We should all have stood their screaming, ; 
and let Mary Doane burn to death—Manners $ 
says he wishes she had. Now, you won’t go; 
down stairs again?” 3 
“Indeed, I will. They shan’t say that I am 3 ; 
frightened and ashamed to show my face.” 3 
“But go to sleep first, and I’ll sit by you.” 
“Indeed, you will do no such thing—every- 
body must be at dinner already—just leave me $ 
here for awhile to myself.” $ 
“Indeed, I shall stay!” 
“Then I won’t!” cried Maud. ‘Now, you 
had better let me have my way.” $ 
At that moment some one knocked. $ 
“It is Mrs. Schuyler,” said Emily. 3 
“She may come in,” said Maud. 
Emily admitted the stately lady, who was : 


$ 
3 
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“Did he tell you my son had come?” 

“‘No—I congratulate you.” 

Emily was busy and her head turned away, 
so that Maud could not see the deepened color 
on her cheek. 

With a few additional offers of service Mrs. 
Schuyler went out, and took Emily with her, 
and, after a little more mental bewilderment, 
Maud sank comfortably to sleep. 

When she woke again, the gas was burning 
dimly, and Emily stood by her bed in her even- 
ing dress. 

‘‘How do you feel now?” she asked. 

‘‘Perfectly well,” said Maud, quite herself 
once more. “What time is it?” 

** After nine o’clock.” 

“What is everybody doing?” 

“Oh! dancing—it’s a hop night. 
undress and go to bed?” 

“Go to bed? I am going to dress and go 
down stairs. Now, don’t speak! Where’s the 
Doane?” 

‘*Doing the graceful invalid to all who will 
watch her. She won’t dance, but keeps as many 
men about. her as possible, and threatens illness 
now and then.” 

‘Have they left anything of me?” 

“Oh! the blame is all lost in tales of your 
courage; you'll be quite a heroine.” 

«Enough to make me stay where I am; only 
that would gratify Mary Doane! I shall get up. 
Ring for Susan, won’t you?” 

Miss Stanmore knew the folly of expostula- 
tion with her friend and let her take her own 
way. When the maid appeared, Maud insisted 
on Emily’s going down stairs, promising to fol- 
low very soon. 

Her wrist pained her a good deal still, but 

she bound a wide velvet over the scar, and bore 


Will you 


; the pain with a fortitude coming from a strength 


of which she did not herself yet understand the 
fullness. 

I never will describe dresses, as if I were a 
he-mantua-maker, or give long accounts of rich 
furniture, to show that I have mistaken my 
calling and ought to have been an upholsterer’s 
clerk instead of a story writer; but I shall tell 


$ you that Maud never looked more like a prin- 


cess than that night, in her thin black dress, 


full of sympathy for Maud’s hurts, praising } showing her neck and arms through the deli- 
her courage, but looking a little disapproval : cate drapery, and the scarlet flowers, which 
still. $ were the only decorations in her beautiful hair. 
“Don’t scold me,” said Maud. 3 There was a pause in the music. People were 
“My dear, I have no right. I am glad your 3 getting their breath—at least, as much as they 
uncle is absent to-day. You are a brave girl, S could get in that July night—after the redowa, 
and that’s allsabout it.” ’ when Maud Azlen entered the ball-room, calm 
“Now, take Emily with you,” said Maud. ‘and stately, as if going about unattended were 
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BUTTERFLY.—WIDOWHOOD. 
a young ledets 8 prerogative, and she entirely; The band struck up a gallop, and Maud per- 
,Slone, instead of being the attraction upon} mitted Manners to whirl her away, just because 
‘which all eyes fastened themselves. 3 § every girl who loved dancing, and every mother 

From among the crowd of men who instantly } : who had fantastic-toed daughters, advised her 
surrounded her she took Will Manners’ arm, and : to remain quiet. To be sure she paid for it by 
allowed him to place her under Mrs. Schuyler’s } the pain it gave her arm,"but by neither word 
wing, where she belonged when her uncle was nor look did she allow the dear creatures the 
absent. satisfaction of knowing that she suffered. 

Of course she was overwhelmed with praises: When she went back to her seat, Mrs. Schuyler 
and flattery, and those who had been loudest in 3 was conversing eagerly with a gentleman whose 
their condemnation, were foremost to extol her § back was turned toward Maud. At a sign from 
courage. Outsiders, people who did not belong $ his companion he turned. She saw the man 
to the charmed circle, stared at her, wondering } who had come twice to her rescue. 
what story was true—whether she really was ‘‘Miss Azlen, let me present. my son,” said 
a bold, forward girl, or a live angel in black tulle. ; the old lady, blandly. ‘Robert, at last you 

Mary Doane got up from her seat, and, drag- 3 have the pleasure of meeting our princess and 
ging her men with her, approached Mand. She 3 heroine.” 
showed symptoms of wanting ascene, andcalled$ Scores of eyes were looking on—Emily Stan- 
out, ‘‘My preserver!” But Maud coolly said, * more wes at her side—but neither the casual 

**No, the table-cloth was that; have it hung 3 observers nor the quick sight of the woman 
up in your room, and do homage before it,”’ and ; who loved could perceive any trace of the emo- 
turned deliberately away. ¢ tion which thrilled Maud Azlen’s frame as she 

Mary Doane hated her before, but just then, ; bowed quietly to the dark, handsome man be- 
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I do think, with all the sweet amiability of her $ fore her, while her thoughts went back to that 
sex, she could have boiled her alive in alcohol ; strange meeting in a foreign land. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


with great pleasure. 





THE BUTTERFLY. 


BY JAMES RISTINE. 


Wavenine spirit 
With beautiful wing, 
First in the woodland 
To welcome the Spring, 
Why art thou wandering 
In forest and vale, 
Where floweret nor blossom 
Are scenting the gale? 


“Sunshine is glimmering 
The branches among, 

And the rivulet warbles 
A gladdening song; 


For the morrow shall open 
The cells of the sod, 

And reveal to my vision 
The chiidren of God.” 


Then why should we murmur 
Our path stretches drear, 
When the promise of Heaven 
Is radiant here? 

On! on! in our duty! 
The glorious trust 

Shall bring us the dawning, 
And life from the dust! 
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WIDOWHOOD. 


BY MRS. E. E. 


In dreams love’s blissful billows 
Roll o’er my heart again, 

And kisses warm and fervent 
Fall on my lips like rain! 


The kindly grasp of loving hands, 
The low and gentle tone, 

And manhood’s strong protection, 
Are ence again my own! 


BUTLER. 


Its tearful doubts come not to me, 
Its cares and vigils vain— 

I only know its boundless bliss, 
And never feel the pain! 


For I have done with love forever, 
Tts fair and flowery chain, 

Whose links so often rankle,! 
Shall bind me not again! 
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THE ALCHEMY OF LIFE. 


BY T. 5. 
“Tr is very sad! I pity her from all my 
heart!” 

The speaker sat, or rather reclined, in 6 
large, cushioned chair, in a luxurious cham- 
ber. All her surroundings indicated wealth. 
But, something about her mouth and in her 
eyes gave token of discontent. In the sen- 
tences just uttered, she spoke with real sym- 
pathy. . 

“It is very sad!” she repeated. ‘Have they 
lost everything ?” 

“So it is said. I heard, this morning, that 
their charming place was to be sold. Poor 
Mrs. Armat! How much pride she took in her 
beautiful grounds, garden, and green-house!” 
answered the neighbor. ‘‘It is really distress- 


ing to think what she will suffer in giving them 
all up!” ; 

“Ah, me!” sighed the lady in the cushioned 
chair, her lips falling into a sad expression. 


I could not endure 
I shall not be able 


Such reverses are terrible! 
them. Poor Mrs. Armat! 
to get her out of my mind.” 
This lady, a Mrs. Eldridge by name, was kind- 
hearted and sympathetic, yet weak and self- 
indulgent. Her impulses were good, but she 


had no strength of character, no fixed prin- ; 


ciples for the government of her life. From 
the wealth she possessed—from the luxury by 
which she was surrounded—she had no mental 
chemistry by which to extract happiness, but 
simply dwelt among her external good things 
without really enjoying them. And yet, to lose 
these good things she felt would be a great 
calamity; and so, looking at Mrs. Armat’s case 
from her point of view, she was deeply pained 
for her friend. 

“It would kill me,” she said, as thought came 
back upon herself. ~ 

Sitting in a foom quite as luxurious as that 
occupied by Mrs. Eldridge was the lady of whom 
these two friends were speaking. Her face was 
serious, but not unhappy. She had a visitor, 
and, in reply to a remark, she was saying, 

“I should be sorry for myself, if my life had 
80 rested in these external things that they 
could not be withdrawn from it without great 
suffering. I have enjoyed them—intensely, I 
might say; they have afforded me inexpressible 

Vou. XLVI.—16 
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ARTHUR 

3 delight ; but I must have sadly failed in my use 
of them, if there had been formed in my soul 
no power to rise above them. Their true use 

$was to give me interior strength, but not to 

enervate,”’ 

“But, how can you live without your garden 
and green-house? You have so enjoyed them!” 
answered the visitor. 

“Perhaps I may have had more care than 
enjoyment,” replied Mrs. Armat. ‘‘My garden 
was too large, my green-house too extensive 
and overcrowded. I was often confused amid 
the variety, and beauty, and wonderful order 
displayed in nature—and so lost pleasure that 
might have been derived from a simple flower- 
stand in my parlor.” 

“The change will be very great,” said the 
visitor. ‘You go away from this luxury of 
nature, made paradisiacal by culture, and shut 
’ yourself up in a small city house. I cannot 
bear to think of it, my dear friend. It hurts— 
it distresses me!” 

Mrs. Armat smiled gently. ‘Don’t let it 
trouble you. The bitterness, with me, is past 
already. I am looking away from the past, 
and I search into the future for new elements 
of peace. There is sweeter honey in the humble 
white clover-blossom than in the garden’s pride, 
and the wise bee knows how to gather it. I must 
take a lesson from the bee.” 

“But what will you do, Mrs. Armat? Your 
life has moved in such a free and bountiful 
circle for years. How will you breathe amid 
these narrow limitations?” 

“It is a poor, weak spirit that cannot make 
its own world,” replied Mrs. Armat, ‘“‘and can- 
snot get beyond the body’s natural limitations. 
i Life, with me, would have been to little good 

purpose, if, at my age, I could not build a 
$ dwelling-place for my soul out of other than 
material substances.” 

The friend scarcely understood Mrs. Armat. 
She looked at her and wondered. A few weeks 
later, and the change of which they were speak- 
ing took place. 

The elegant country residence, with far the 
largest portion of its choice furniture, was sold, 
3 and the Armats removed to the city, and took yp 
$ their abede in » small, plainly penne house. 
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Among the friends of Mrs. Armat, who was 3 look more closely at one of the pictures, when 


a favorite with all who knew her intimately, 
there, was universal regret at the misfortunes 


that had assailed her; but none felt for her 


more deeply than Mrs. Eldridge. 

‘I must go and see her,” she said, for the 
twentieth time. It was two months after Mrs. 
Armat had left the neighborhood. ‘It is really 
cruel in me to keep so long away, and yet I 
dread to meet her. How broken in spirits she 
must be! And what can I say? The trite 
commonplaces about submission and patience, 
under misfortune, would choke me. How could 
I, who dwell amid peace and plenty—against 
whose house no storm beats—talk to her?” 

Mrs. Eldridge had just passed through a state 
of mental depression. She was subject to these 
shadowy conditions of mind, and they were be- 
coming more frequent and of longer duration. 
Whence their source, she did not know. They 
would come stealthily upon her, and cover her 
spirit with a pall of darkness. She made no 
effort to throw them off; but submitted, weakly 
and passively, to a state of misery that shadowed 
not only her own life, But the lives of others. 

Out of one of these states she had just arisen, 
when she determined to go and see Mrs, Armat, 
and, if possible, help and comfort her, if only 

through the manifested regard of a visit. Pur- 

posely, she dressed herself in plain attire; for 
her mind was delicately perceptive. ‘I will 
not give any reminder of our widely different 
conditions,” she said. 

Usually, Mrs. Eldridge, when she visited the 
city, was driven in her handsome carriage; but 
now she went to the railroad-station, near by, 
and used the cars. From the depot, on reach- 
ing the city, she walked a few squares to the 
house of Mrs. Armat. It was a very small 
house in comparison with the one she had left; 
the neighborhood was not fashionable; every- 
thing, in the eyes of Mrs. Eldridge, looked poor 
and humble. A sigh parted her lips as she 
stood at the door. Her heart felt heavy for her 
friend. How could she meet her? 

The door opened and she passed in. How 
narrow, and still, and cheerless! So she was 
impressed. 
small parlor. It seemed to her as if she could 
stand in the center of the room and touch the 
walls on both sides. 

She did not wait many minutes, yet, in that 
short period, she noticed a small fernary in the 
pier, a hanging basket of plants at one of the 
windows, @ vase containing a phantom bouquet 
on the mantle-piece, and some choice cabinet 
pictures on the walls. She was about rising to 


The servant showed her into a3 


: she heard the approaching ‘footsteps of her 
° friend. . 

“Mrs. Eldridge! How glad I am to see you!” 
$ And Mrs. Armat came forward quickly, her face 
g radiant with smiles, her voice cheery as of old, 
The friends clasped hands, and stood looking 
g into each others’ eyes. A stranger, reading the 
$ two faces, would have been at no loss to deter- 
$ mine which had the peacefullest spirit. 

“Oh! I have thought of you so much!” ex- 
$ claimed Mrs. Eldridge, her voice full of tender 
3 emotion. Her sight grew dim with feeling. 

s It is very pleasant to look into your face 
$‘again,” said Mrs. Armat, as she led her friend 
to a sofa and sat down beside her. ‘Why 
haven’t you been here before?” 

“Simply,” replied Mrs. Eldridge, “because I 
hadn’t the heart to come. I am frank, you see. 
No friend has felt more deeply distressed over 
your misfortunes. I have really suffered on 
your account. How can you bear it?” 

‘‘Bear what?” asked Mrs. Armat. 

“This change.” And Mrs. Eldridge glanced 
around the room. Then she added, ‘But, pray 
forgive me for referring to it.” 

No cloud came over Mrs. Armat’s serene face. 

“T am not unhappy,” she said. ‘I do not 
find anything very hard, or hurtful, dr unplea- 
sant in my new relations to the world. Since 
we removed to the city, and contracted all our 
lines, I think I have been a happier woman 
than before.” ; 

“Impossible, Mrs. Armat!” said the friend, 
with manifest incredulity. ‘Happy, here!” 
And she glanced once more around the room. 
¢ “I have my husband and my children,” 
$ replied Mrs. Armat, “‘and we have come s0 
¢ much closer together that we feel a new sphere 
of love. In our old home, we had gathered 
$ about us so many and such various things that 
; enjoyment of all was impossible. External 

good, from its very abundance, had grown bur- 
§ densome, and ceased to minister adequately to 
$ the inner life. It is different now. My exter- 
: nal good is no longer burdensome, but full of 
$ satisfaction.” e 

“T can’t understand it,” aid Mrs. Eldridge, 
looking almost painfully bewildered. 

“Tt is all very plain, my friend,” was an- 
swered. ‘There is no enjoyment in the simple 
possession of natural good things, no matttr 
how richly abundant they may lie around our 
feet. We only enjoy what we use to right 
purpose. The more We have, the harder our 
task will be in compassing a right disposition 
thereof; and just in the degree that we fail in 
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this will be our wend disquietude. I had 3 bread may be in itself very dull pes common 
more than I could use, and the excess spoiled 3 work; but if I savor this work with a desire to 
on my hands, like the excess of manna gathered feed the hungry—to give health, strength, and 
by the Israelites. Now, I can enjoy all that 13 $ pleasure to my husband and children, may I 
have. My plants are few, but I know every Snot extract therefrom the purest of mental en- 
leaf, and ‘bud, and blossom, and this closer fami- $joyments? A senseless drone may peur water 
liarity makes them dearer. I see a hundred : upon a plant, and yet no interior reward; but, if 
curious and beautiful things in their growth, }I perform the same act, and see in the ground’s 
order, habits, and peculiarities. I am never $ 3 thirsty absorption of moisture the sure promise 
tired of looking at my half a dozen pictures, $ 3 Sof flower and fruit, have I not created for my- 
small though they be. They are true works of § $self, out of homeliest things, an essential de- 
art, and my sense of the beautiful and har- S hight? I may pay a servant her wages, and 
monious is’ newly excited whenever my eyes $ grudge the transfer of money; or I may let my 
rest upon them. These skeleton leaves”—and 3 thoughts dwell on the good she will derive from 
Mrs. Armat arose and went to the mantle- 3: 3a proper expenditure of her earnings, Will not 
piece—“‘have interested me very much. I tried 3 3 the difference to me be very great? I can bless, 
to make a bouquet of them several times while 3 : or I can curse myself. I can get honey or gall 


in the country, but had so many things to look 3 from all the things with which life brings me in 
Which shall I take? The honey or 


after that I was not able to follow up all the $ contact. 
processes. These I have skeletonized since our : the gall?” 
removal. Are they not exquisite? Did yous When Mrs. Eldridge returned to her own 
ever see anything so delicately beautiful? Fine } home, and sat down amid her luxurious things, 
almost as gossamer! Aptly enough are they : she felt rebuked and humbled. . 
called ‘phantom bouquets,’ ” $ ‘With all these elements of enjoyment around 
Mrs. Armat was all animation. Her face } me, ” she said, communing with herself, ‘‘and 
Towed, her eyes sparkled; every attitude and S yet not able to extract happiness for a day; 


notion expressed enjoyment. 

“Dear friend!” said Mrs. Eldridge, laying a 
hand upon the arm of Mrs. Armat, while a veil 
of sadness dropped down over her face, ‘‘ what $ 
would I not give for your mental alchemy, by 
which the commonest things in life are trans- 
muted into gold! I came to offer you sympathy; 
to speak some possible words of comfort; and 
lo! I find you happier far amid your few things 
than I am in my abundance.” 

“Have I not already given you the secret?” 
asked Mrs. Armat. 

“What?” 

“Use is the philosopher’s stone. Its touch 
will give to the commonest things a priceless 
value for the soul. The making of a loaf of 


§ while, with her few things, Mrs. Armat finds 
$constant pleasure. I asked and gained 
3 secret but can I make it my own? Can; 

: it for the transmutation of all things into | 
j Not without an effort,” she said, perceivii 
San old, listless state ¢reeping over her; and 
$ with a roused feeling she added, ‘‘I must use 
the reason and the powers given me by God, if 
I would enjoy the blessings poured into my lap 
in such unbounded measure—I must use them, 
and I will!” 

If Mrs. Eldridge profited by what she had 
heard, seen, and resolved, well for her; but 
whether yea or nay, you, reader, may find profit 
in what has here been written, and make your 
3 life happier than it has ever been. 
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AT LAST. 


BY J. M. 


Over at last, the toil and the struggles, 
The sighings, the heartaches, the wearying strife, 
The waitings and watchings, the long days of anguish, 
The months and the years of a profitless life— 
Over at last—over at last! 


Close her eyes gently, clasp the cold hands 
Over a breast grown pulseless, to-day, 
Over a heart grown weary of battle— 
Shattered, and broken, and withered—for ay— 
Over at last—life’s weary day! 


cALIFF. 


Robe her in white, and crown her with flowers, 
The jasmine pure and violet blue; 
Carefully, tenderly lay her away 
To that home ’neath the green-sward—six feet by two— 
Narrow and dark, but six feet by two. 


Fill up with earth, and smoothe over with sod, 
Leave on the white marble naught that may tell 
2 Of a life’s work unfinished, of passions and tears—. 
“Weary of life’—write only—ah, well! 
Over at last!—over at last! 
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CUTTING THE CARLETONS. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


“Cur the Carletons! Pray, why shoyld we?” ; in feature, or perfectly fresh in color, is one that 

“It is not the fashion for good society to keep { would provoke admiration in those who really 
people so reduced on their visiting lists—at least 3 appreciate the highest kind of feminine loveli- 
in our set,” cried little Mrs. Blanche Redmond. $ ness.” 

“Yes; but, my dear madam, the Carletons ; “Ts she then really unparalleled in your 
have been very honorable—have proved them-;eyes?” | 
selves, indeed, superior people. They have paid “IT do not know of a woman who approaches 
their creditors, in some instances fully, in others the beau ideal of perfection more nearly than 
more than half their demands. Icould not con- she. Don’t you think Mr. Henry a capable 
scientiously cut such people.” judge on such points?” 

“You do not mean to receive them on the: Mrs. Blanche flushed from chin to eyebrow. 
footing that you would before their failure?” She looked up with a half-frown, the color 
cried Mrs. Blanche Redmond, aghast, beating 3 fading almost instantly as she cried, with hur- 
her tiny parasol impatiently against a foot en- 3 ried voice and manner, “Why, pray, what did 
cased in a very delicate French bottine. he ever say?” 

“W@cannot really bring myself to think any; Good breeding kept Mrs. Mordaunt’s polite- 
less of them,” said Mrs. Mordaunt, quietly. } ness intact—nevertheless, she found it difficult 
“Mrs. Carleton is certainly a lady in every re- } to restrain a smile at her young friend’s eager- 
spect. I believe that even in her reduced cir- 2 ness. 
cumstances, as you call it, she will really look: ‘‘I do not feel quite at liberty to repeat all he 

ore elegant, upon her slender means, than $ said,” she made quiet reply, ‘but he expressed 

_ssome who are the wives of millionaires. Give } the most refined admiration of her person and 
her a little sunshine, a few flowers and pictures, $ talents. Oh! by-the-way, I have his last book— 
and she will make a presentable home any- } have you seen it?” She arose to bring it from 
where.” the library. The little widow, unrestrained by 

“You are very enthusiastic,” said the worldly 3 her presence, clenched the almost fairy fingers 
little widow, with a slightly perceptible sneer. } around the ivory handle of her parasol, ani, 
“‘Por my part, had I met with such a misfor- 3 frowning, looked very disagreeable indeed. 
tune, I should wish to keep incog. Besides, it} ‘I don’t believe a word she says about Mr. 
costs a little fortune to dress even respectably : Henry,” she cried, in a fierce undertone; ‘that 
in our position; it would look ridiculous now : tall, common, dowdyish creature and him!” The 
for Molly Carleton to queen it in one of those } face softened, the smile returned as Mrs. Mor- 
superb dresses of hers.” $ daunt entered with a volume in blue and gilt. 

‘Fortunately Molly Carleton’s is a style of § The little lady expressed her admiration very 
beauty so peculiar that it scarcely depends upon $ naturally, keeping her wicked tactics sheathed 
dress. I have seen her when she looked more sin her heart for future use—chatted a few 
queenly in a plain brown morning wrapper than 3 minutes longer and took her leave. 
many a woman of my acquaintance in all the “I'm sure of Dr. Hazleton’s wife,” she said 
splendor of silks and diamonds.” |. ‘3 to herself, softly—and so it proved. Mrs. Hazle- 

‘Mrs. Mordaunt, I hope you are not going $ ton, who was nearly dying of ennui, welcomed 
to put the climax on your benevolence by call- $ her dear friend with a dozen graceful compli- 
ing Molly Carleton a beauty—now, really, that ments, and, seated in her parlor, in the midst 
would be too bad,” and the sparkling widow ; of objects which should, at least by their very 
tossed her sunny curls out of place and glanced 3 beauty, have suggested purity and charity, they 
up with a vexed sparkle in her eyes. 3 dissected a score of characters, among which 

“Oh! no. I do not by any means call Mary § the Carletons came in for a share of the mest 
a beauty—there is something altogether too ex- $ heartless calumny. 
alted, too noble for mere beauty in her coun- 3 “And I do believe, after all, my dear Mrs. 
soe — face, without being either regular : Hazleton, that Mrs. Mordaunt is going to dos 
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very Sac ehfiiahous thing,” cried the little widow, 
twirling the parasol viciously, 

“Pray, what freak now?” was the query. 

“Why! she’ll invite the Carletons—at least 
Molly—she’ll have her there in some ridiculous 
old last year’s dress. I do believe the woman 
thinks Molly might have a rich husband now.” 

“Invite the Carletons—it would be an insult 
to good society. Husband dislikes Mr. Carle- 
ton, (item: the latter had never employed Haze- 
well Hazleton, M. D.) and I never could bear 
that still, proud creature, his daughter. Do you 
think there’s any truth in the report that Mr. 
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the chintz-covered lounges suggested comfort; 
the carpet was plain, but well chosen; and the 
crowning glory of the room culminated in the 
two brave hearts that had met adversity, not 
with tears, not with joy, certainly, but with 
true, good courage that gave comfort to the 
man financially ruined, who called himself, and 
was in the noblest sense of the words, father 
and husband. 

Mary Carleton was not likely to be a dreamer’s 
ideal. Far from that as she sat, to-day, stitch- 
ing at some very coarse work, in lieu of the 
graceful netting that had been wont to har- 


Henry was rather taken with her before this § monize so well with her slender white fingers. 


failure ” 


sIt was a good, pure, noble face that bent 


“Not a word of truth,” cried the widow, S thou htfully over the task as she said, 
$ & “f 


hotly. It was strange how the mention of that 3 
“‘He fancied 3 shall do it myself.” 


name caused her cheeks to glow. 
her for a time, I suppose, because she was 80 
odd—but the very idea is preposterous—he, 


‘And as for the marketing, mother, I think I 


‘“‘What do you know about it, my dear?” 


sasked her mother, unconsciously ending the 


handsome, fascinating, rich, and famous—she, $ question with a sigh. 


plain, poor, and in every way insignificant. Be- 


sides,” she added, bending over the Cupid’s head ‘ 


that brightened the tip of the handle she held, 
“T have reason to know he cares nothing about ¢ 
her. ” 


“Nothing at all, of course—but I shall learn. 
I can price the different kinds of meat and vege- 
tables, and by a little shrewd questioning find 
out the best dealers. I’m sure I can save; for 


: when papa orem, they’re certain to send the 


“I concluded it was a report without founda- 3 best, and 
tion,” returned the doctor’s wife, after a brief § 3 


“T had rather have the best,” sighed the 


glance of surprise, during which the conviction $ S elder woman. 


flashed. upon her that here was, in reality, the $ 


“Very true, and so had I, mamma, but re- 


choiee of the most elegant man in their set— $ ; member that a few cents are something to us 
and, after the interchange of a few more com- $ Snow till papa gets established; and, besides, 


monplaces, the two separated. 


$ they are careless as to weight, whereas if I am 


A plain two-story house, with nothing of there myself, I can be sure that we get no more 


fashion or pretence in it or its surroundings— 
just a bit of gray-brown earth in front, too bar- 
ren to sustain a blade of grass—an old horse- 
chestnut before the door—wooden steps—no 
name or number—and here the Carletons lived. 
A woeful descent, to some, from the splendor of 
brown-stone, silver-plating, rose-wood doors, 
and marble steps. By the portals stood no 
atientive servant—no dim, soft, aristocratic 
atmosphere, duly brightened by superb paint- 
ings or gleam of statuary, greeted one’s en- 
trance—only a plain, narrow entry, covered 
with cold forbidding oil-cloth, terminating in 
&small room, neat but not elegant. 

And yet they were lovers of the beautiful— 
those two women, scarcely distinguishable as 
mother and daughter—and their love had some- 


‘the bell ring. 


S she added. 





than we ought to pay for. You don’t seem to 
see how beneficial the exercise will be,” she 
said, a moment after, as her mother did not 
reply. 

‘“‘T am trying to see,” replied her mother, her 
eyes hot with tears. 

‘“Ma’am,” cried a strange-looking child, 
thrusting her head in from the kitchen, “I 
think there be somebody aknocking.” 

‘‘Well, Roxy, why don’t you go to the door?” 
asked Mary, flushing a little. She was only 
mortal, and it worried her sometimes to hear 
‘“‘What a strange child she is, 
mother; shall we ever make anything of her?” 
It was not at all difficult in that 
small house to distinguish voices, and the quick, 
light accents that penetrated to the little sit- 


thing on which to bestow itself, for the sun 3 ting-room sent a chill through the frame of the 


shone in on pots of rare plants cropping out 3 
into flowers, here and there, whose perfume re- 
¢onciled the senses to whatever else was below 
the measure of their standard. The windows : 
thone; the curtains were of dazzling whiteness; 


3 usually self-possessed Miss Carleton. 

“Qh! mother, what shall we do? I cannot 
see that woman,” she whispered; ‘it’s Mrs. 
aemaig Redmond, and she’s here for no good.” 

The child came in. 


. 
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“I put the lady in the parlor,” she said,; pallor. Ali the spirit in her nature was roused 
briefly, and went out to her cleaning. Mary : to the fiercest retort. I think she was only little 
smoothed her hair a little, substituted a black 3 short of an angel to repress it, and say instead, 
silk apron for the linen one she wore about her $ in a cold, quiet voice, 
work, and her toilet was made. 3 «It may be that I shall.” 
Meantime Mrs. Blanche Redmond, with incur- é The widow Blanche started, looking the re- 
sive eye, was noting the reduced apartment with } verse of her pretty name. 
ill-natured mental comments. : Do, my dear! I’m sure it must bea great 
‘Not a thing of their old furniture—the very ; trial to you to give up all society, and an occa- 
meanest shilling wall-paper—painted ghairs— sional lift like that into the old circle will 
upper chamber carpet—oh! dear, it is shocking} brighten your spirits wonderfully—I said as 
—I would have kept at least a lounge. What much to Mrs. Mordaunt.” 


will they think of me for coming? Well, it’s 


for a purpose, and the last time I shall trouble 
them—ah! here she is.” 


“‘Indeed! and advised her to notice me—I 
mean include me in her invitations?” retorted 
Mary. 

‘Well, I can’t-say but I do take a little of 


5 
bY 
“My dear Mary, (ah! the wily tongue!) I ; 
am so much pleased to see you, and how well : the credit to myself,” said the wicked, shallow 
you are looking now!” ; woman. “TI really cannot bear to see my friends 
“Thank you—I am very well,” replied Mary, } slighted.” 
with her unconscious touch of the old queenli- ‘ ‘‘Mrs. Redmond, I have not the least desire 
ness. ‘‘Pray, to what am I indebted for this} to be regarded as one of your friends.” 
visit?” 


The widow crimsoned again. Did she mean 
“The saucy minx!” quoth Mrs. Blanche Red- ; that—the girl, sitting there so entirely uncon- 


mond to herself; but nevertheless, the straight-$ cerned, so perfectly quiet that but for an occa- 
forward question, that had a meaning as well } sional movement she might be a statue, a piece 
as a sting, embarrassed her terribly. 
‘“‘Why—I—came, of course, as a friend and 
well-wisher,” she said, not knowing what else degradation! 


of colorless marble? Cut dead by—a nobody! 
She who had come to make this girl feel her 
; What should she say—how anni- 
to say. hilate her? There was nothing in the hand- 
“Thank you again,” said her straightforward } book of fashion that met such a case as this. 
listener. ‘I did not know you had any friend- : In vain she rattled her flounces, half-choking— 
liness toward me—and our circumstances, as; in vain she shook her spiteful curls that quivered 
you must be aware, will not afford us much 3 with indignation, and clutched the snowy Cupid 
chance for a continuance of past favors of that on the handle of her parasol. At last her anger 
kind. We are very willing, however, to receive } found voice. 
all who are disposed to be real friends,” and$ ‘I did not come.here’to be insulted.” 
then there was an awkward silence. ‘‘Neither have I insulted you, Mrs. Redmond. 
‘Did you know Mrs. Mordaunt intends issuing $ I have only done myself an act of justite. In 
cards for a party?” asked the widow, rustling ; other days I have known you, more thoroughly, 
her flounces. $ perhaps, than you thought, and I frankly tell 
“We are out of the world now,” said Mary, ; you, as I should have told you before, had the 
significantly. ; occasion at any time seemed to demand it, that 
“Oh! you must not make a recluse of your-3I do not wish to be regarded as your friend. 
self,” cried the other, with a smile, under Teal Now, when our paths lie so widely apart, I 
Mary read feminine spite. ‘I have no doubt } might say much more, but I forbear. I cannot 
but she will invite you: in fact, I learned as} descend to retaliation for the manifold wrongs 
much to-day.” : you have done me with your tongue, and of 
Mary’s cheek reddened with anger, but she} which I think your conscience accuses you at 
was prevented from replying by another thrust, } this moment. I certainly shall try to bear you 
which, with all its honey and glamour, was in-} no ill-will, and I have only to ask that you will 
tended to wound. be as charitable in your remarks concerning 
‘‘Mr. Henry will be there—now don’t blush— : our altered circumstances as possible. Be kind 
I have it from his own lips how very highly he } enough to bear in mind that we are not yet re 
esteems you. By all means go, my dear, if you } duced to want, nor starvation.” 
are invited.” “Exasperating,” muttered the widow, her 
A hot red spot burned on the cheek of the} bright eyes literally showering fire, her hands 
high-bred girl—it was succeeded by a deadly } clenched, and no doubt almost tingling to box 
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the ears of the woman who dismissed her. “Oh! ; have them both if you could get them,” cried 
for this, Mary Carleton, you shall pay doubly } Mrs. Mordaunt, gayly. ‘“‘Mr. Henry says—but, 
dear!” was the defiant thought of the little ter- ; on second thought, I shan’t tell you.” 

magant, as she turned her back upon the girl Mary’s face grew shadowed, the cold reserve 
she had come to patronize with a kindness that 3 came back in spite of herself. It could not rest 
was deadly. in ete and pega there long, however, the sweet genial nature of 

As for Mary, she sought the sitting-room, ; her visitor forbade it. 
pale, breathless, and angry. ‘“*P’ve so much news to tell you. In the first 

“J have sent number one about her busi-3 place, I’ve adopted a poet—who do you think? 
ness!” she exclaimed, with a gasp that sounded } Why, Mr. Henry, of course. He has carte blanche 
like a sob; ‘‘now let number two come.” to call me mother—to come to the house when 

are sac et Raine ie you canal 8 ¢ suits him—in fact, to make his home there, 
cried her mother. ‘What makes you look so?3 if he will. In the next place, that poor little 
Just as you did when that horrible sheriff, or} graceless widow, Mrs. Redmond, va fallen 
whatever he was, tried to enter your father’s } madly in love with him, and——” 
sick-room? Dear, dear—what have youdone?”$ ‘She was here this morning,” said Mary, 

“Only turned off a false friend, mother,” : quietly. 
replied Mary, slowly settling to her old com- ; “She !”.—Mrs. Mordaunt lifted both hands— 
posure and trying to smile. ‘It was Mrs. Red- 3 “that creature! My dear, I hope—but no—I’ll 
mond, who made that unkindly remark about; not counsel rudeness. Well, I am astounded.” 
Mr. Henry and me, last winter. Of course, if; ‘I’ve made her my mortal enemy, I expect,” 
I disliked and avoided her when we were rich, 3 continued Mary, laughing at her friend’s logk 
Ihave more occasion to do so now.” of comic astonishment. 

“Oh! Ae I emcee aaa ren a ; “IT was just going to add that she is terribly 
you so cool toward him. id think he liked 3 jealous of me, old and a widow though I am— 
you, my darling. Did her foolish tongue do the $ quite old enough to be Henry’s mother. Poor 
yrs @ 4 ron ¥ r} $ woman, I pity her if ever she comes to hear his 
} “Mischief, mother! there was no mischief ¢ honest opinion about her. Then, of course, she 
done,” but the voice was hard and constrained; é had no good motive in view, I am convinesd— 
her mother only sighed, but did not answer. : dear, dear—the wicked little widow. I’m afraid 

“No end to calls, mum,” said the shock-} she has done me a mischief too. Did she say I 
headed girl, an hour after, when Mary came in ; intended giving a party?” 
from a small errand. ‘I put the lady in the } “Yes,” replied Mary. 
parlor, and she’s just come in. Your mother’s; ‘And that she advised me to invite you?” 
askeep, mum, shall I wake her?” : “The very words; how did you know?” ex- 

“No,” said Mary, shortly, vexed at the fact $ 3 claimed Mary, blushing. 
of having callers where they had expected to: ‘Because I can read human nature, espe- 
be decently let alone; and in another moment } cially when it is done up in such vindictive little 
she stood in the presence of Mrs. Mordaunt. bundles. Now I'll tell you just how it was, 

“My dear Mary,” cried that good woman, } And you will come?” she added, at the conclu- 
cordially, her face radiant despite its dash of: sion, catching Mary’s hand and detaining it by 
sympathy, and in ® manner s0 really affection-$ a gentle pressure. 
ate, as she came forward, that the proud girl sind ‘‘No, indeed, dear Mrs. Mordaunt; how can 
only endured the kiss, but felt her eyes grow} you ask me? i 
moist. ; ‘Because I want you; and further, I wish 
. iy ag om me plea ap I wr ® to see you independent of the world’s opinion.” 

ow let me talk to you just like the friend I «But I have no desire—it would be torture 
really am; you'll promise not to be proud and 3 to me—no, I must not—don’t urge me. If you 
reserved with me, I know. You never were in} wished for aid, help in any way, I might, per- 
past times, and I am no summer friend. 1} haps; but not to go as I have been, that is im- 
should scorn myself if I were. Come, take me $ : possible, you know.” 
right pe your sanctum, I’ve so much to say § ‘‘Why impossible, except that you will it so? 
to you!” Mary laughed a little. All the con-:I confess I have reasons that will not allow me 
straint of manner, so apparent when in the pre- ; to let you off lightly. Don’t let the matter and 
sence of Mrs. Blanche, was gone now, she led} manner of dress be any consideration. Nothing 
the way into their cosy sitting-room. $ will so become you as plain white, and I give 

‘Ah! sunshine and flowers! I knew portal yom leave to be just as dignified and unap- 
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proachable as you please—only you must be 
there.” 

As Mrs. Mordaunt was thus pleading, Mrs. 
Carleton entered, and, finding how matters 
stood, joined her entreaties to those of their 
friend. ‘ 

**I wish she would go,” she said, with a look 
of anxiety, ‘I think it would do her good. As 
for dresses, she has plenty that are suitable, 
particularly that pretty tarletan that you were 
to wear—when—when the trouble came,” she 
added, turning to her daughter. ‘I really do 
not see any occasion for you to exclude your- 
self entirely from society, so I insist that you 
go, my dear.” 

“ And I will send my own carriage for you,” 
said Mrs. Mordaunt. Thus pressed, Mary at 
last reluctantly consented. 

And she regretted it up to the very hour of 
her departure. 

“Did you ever see such assurance, my dear?” 
murmured widow Blanche Redmond, as she 
glided toward her friend, the doctor’s wife, ra- 
diant in lace and diamonds. To do the woman 
justice, she was really beautiful to those who 
had not fathomed the shallow depths of her 
character, but, to the pure and right-minded, a 
subtle instinct made her repulsive. 


“‘Never-—never in my life,” was the low re- 
ply. “And Mrs. Mordaunt is simply ridiculous. 
She need not try to force her upon our notice— 
I disliked her in her best days.” 

This of Mary Carleton, who abated not an 
inch of her old regality, as she gauged the mea- 


away with a serene smile like unto that of a 
well satisfied match-maker. It was whispered, 
here and there, that the young author was ex- 
ceedingly attentive to Miss Carleton, but nobody 
dreamed of what was going on in one dim cor- 
ner of the conservatory., Mary Carleton stood 
there, with proud eyes glistening through tears, 
but still she shook her head with a decisive mo- 
tion. 

‘‘What more can I say to you?” pleaded the 
young mah. ‘You are convinced of my sin- 
cerity—I have proved that I am rich enough 
for both—I have your father’s consent. What 
more can I say?” ; 

She was silent. At her feet the brilliant 
petals of a summer rose laid, burning and 
dying, victims of her irresolution. 

Did she love this man? With the whole of 
her loving heart, God knew; and yet that pride, 
that fear, born of treachery and neglect, of 
which she had experienced so much since the 
misfortune that had fallen upon her father, 
made her willful even against her better judg- 
ment. 

“My stay in this country with my widowed 
sister depends upon your answer,” at length 
he said, slowly. ‘I am willing to hide my 
time, only give me hope—upon what contin- 
s gency does my fate depend? Tell me as you 
’ would confide in a brother; but if it is only a 

false pride, you sacrifice two hearts and place 
; an ocean between us.” 
$ An answer that he little expected came now 
? low and clear. 
; «Mr. Henry, I was only speechless becaise 





sure of every apparently sincere friend, and $ 


favored them either with smile or silence. She :I could not find words that would express the 
was plainly not-in her element to-night. It ; gratitude I——” 

had never been her desire to shine—she knew} ‘‘Not that—do not say gratitude,” he cried, 
the true value of the world and its ambitions— $ bending over her, his face glorious with the 
how much less now did she love that society ; light of happiness. 

whose hollowness was made so apparent toher, ; ‘‘ Well, then—love ;*I ——” 

whose lie shone on its bald brow in every forced} ‘That is all I want,” he cried, lifting her 
smile, and in whose artificial light the rest of ? hand to his lips, then drawing it under his arm, 


her lowly heme, with all its petty helongings, 
seemed like heaven. 

“Miss Carleton,” said a low voice that 
thrilled her, though she repressed the nervous 
start that had nearly betrayed her. She looked 
up, first catching the white gleam of the widow 
Redmond’s spiteful eyes. Mr. Henry stood be- 
side her, and there was no mistaking the im- 
port of his glance. Even the doctor’s simple 
wife said to herself, ‘Why, I thought he was as 
good as engaged to my friend Blanche!” And 
Mrs. Mordaunt, who watched from a distance, 
whispered, ‘There, the ice is broken; now, if 
Molly only will behave herself!” and turned 


they sauntered down the conservatory. 

Half an hour later, Mrs. Blanche Redmond 
stood talking with the most brilliant man of 
her set. 

“Mr. Henry, what do you think of Miss Car- 
leton’s being here to-night?” she asked, with a 
melting glance. 

‘It is rather singular,” he returned, quietly. 

«Bad taste, very,” continued the fair widow, 
thinking herself sure of him; ‘‘there are some 
circumstances which make seclusion from s0- 
ciety almost imperative.” 

‘‘Name one of them,” said the author. 

“*Why, a failure of that kind. I called on 
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yy the Carletons yesterday. You’ve no idea how She fanned herself very violently, but did not 
: dreadfully reduced they are.” 3 faint. Mrs. Mordaunt was as happy as a queen. 
; He bit his lip. : $ She congratulated herself upon her own clever- 
y “T understand Miss Carleton will soon take : ness, while Mary went home much more hum- 
. 4 her position in society again,” he said, quietly. 3 ble and gentle. All the defiance of her pride 
0 s x P 
“Indeed! How is that possible?” was gone. In spite of her poverty, she had 
Ss, : . 
a “As my wife, madam!” and ke bowed and? won a heart that was priceless. And so the 
0- 
left her. $ Carletons were not cut after all. 
he 
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nt BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWNE. 
od 
May pleasures attend thee, May he, whose selection 
f Wherever you go, Has rendered thee blest, 
” And Heaven defend thee Soothe down with affection 
le, From sorrow and woe; Each care in thy breast. 
of ~ pein fer hee, And thus shall life ever 
he hj ditienst it Aan Mates Pass smoothly with thee, 
And roses before thee . 
Ms Their beauties displa; So.cnne en tree 
ig- = That winds to the sea. 
May friends ’round thee cluster Then blessings be on thee, 
With love’s perfect chain— The purest and best, 
ed Oh! bright be its lustre, Till angels have won thee 
th ; While life’s scenes remein; To mansions of rest. 
ny 
in- SPLLLLI NOLL DLO 
ou 
cS MY MOTHER. 
Ce 
BY A. ALPHONSO DAYTON, 
WwW 
My mother! what a magic spell My mother! how I sadly wept 
ise Enwreathes each passing thought of thee, When to the grave I followed thee, 
he While memory’s part, performed too well, And often'‘since, where thou hast slept, 
Reflects thy image back to me! The passing zephyr’s sighed to me, 
Thy image, mother, mouldering with its clay, While wandering there in pensive gloom, 
od, Recalls, in sacred dreams, a happier day. When night, in dusky shadows, veiled thy tomb. 
he Yes, brightest dreams of other days And now, no longer by thy side 
Are fondly cherished, dreams of thee, Share I thy soft, approving smile— 
When sacred joy her purest rays My brightest hopes, how soon they died, 
er In youth’s gay morning shed on me. 3 When thou hadst sought that spirit-isle, 
The waning spell of sorrow, then unknown, 8 Where mortals go, at last, to join the blest, 
=, Has since around my path been thrown. 3 Where troubles cease, and weary spirits rest. 
s 
3 
nd 
of 
“ WEEP NOT FOR THE PAST. 
1a 
BY LETTA C. LORD. 
ly. 
y Wren the sky of the present by clouds is o’ercast, : But, alas! ’tis in vain! For they answer us not, 
Ww, And the future seems dark, we look back through our tears >? Though we call to them loudly, in sorrow and tear; 
me To some fond, cherished spot in the beautiful past : : And we ne’er can revisit that beautiful spot, 
30- How lovely, how blissful, how bright it appears! For ‘tis buried forever in fast fleeting years. 
And the spirit cries out, in the accents of grief, ; But hush, troubled spirit, the present is thine! 
In the accents of bitterness, anguish, and woe, ’Tis a legacy precious, bewail not the past! 
ais “Come back to my heart, bright days—why so brief?— Stop not for a moment to weep and repine 
‘ Come back, shining dream of the lost ‘Long Ago!’” 


O’er the joys — flown—improve what thou hast. 


he 





THE SECOND 


MARRIAGE. 


BY MBS. CAROLINE FAIRFIELD CORBIN. 


**T cannot write for you any more,” said mt 
letter from one of my most esteemed corres- 
pondents. ‘The soul of my life has fled, only 
the gaunt skeleton of existence remains to me. 
There is no more poetry, no more art, no more 
inspiration for me. My little Daisy is dead.” 

‘«But,” I wrote in reply, ‘“‘you are young yet, 
such despair is unnatural. Twenty-five years 





cannot have exhausted all the sources of hap- 
piness, of contentment.” 


“No,” she wrote, ‘“‘happiness still dwells wf 
the universe for others; but my heart is con- } 
sumed, blackened with fire, withered to a crisp.” ; 

I knew it was impossible that such feclings 3 
should be lasting. Youthful hearts, buoyant by 3 
nature and replete with excellencies, are fertile 
in everything but despair. But a change of 
‘scene, of association, was very necessary to 3 
Aurelia. . My next letter contained a pressing 
invitation for her to spend the winter with me. 
At first she resolutely declined, but when, at 
the Thanksgiving season, I made a journey to 
Coverdale on purpose to bring her home with 
me, her good aunt joined her entreaties to mine, 
and the result was, Aurelia yielded passively, 
and suffered herself to be brought away. 

I anticipated a double pleasure in presenting 
Aurelia Desmond to my friends—for, in spite of 
her protestations, I was determined that she 
should be so introduced. Over and beyond the 
benefit which, I felt sure, she would derive from 
the companionship of a small circle.of refined 
and cultivated, yet mostly original minds, I 
prophesied a pleasant surprise to more than 
one of them, in contemplating the purity and 
simplicity of character which made my young 
poetess so charming, and I innocently plotted 
that the delicate film of mystery which I would 
weave about her should brighten the charm. 

Aurelia had been an orphan from infancy. 
Her mother had been of Quaker parentage, and 
left her infant, with her dying breath, to the 
care of her only sister, a member of the ‘order } 
of Friends. By Aurelia’s marriage with one of 
the world’s people, she had forfeited the reli- 
gious sympathy of the congregation; but after 
the death of her idolized husband, she had been 
reinstated in their favor, though she had never 
gen 9 herself wholly to their rules of dress 3 


"es 


5 





and speech. or course, even at the death of 
her only child, little Daisy, she wore no mourn- 
ing, and the fact, together with the Quaker-like 
simplicity which made her like always to be 
addressed by her first name, determined me to 
conceal as much as possible of her former his- 
tory from her new acquaintances. It was partly 
for her own benefit, too, that I arranged this 
little plot; since the purpose of her visit would, 
doubtless, be the more effectually gained if she 
could be spared all those condolences and ex- 
pressions of sympathy which the knowledge of 
her desolate condition would naturally call forth. 

My personal acquaintance with Aurelia was 
very slight, our intercourse having chiefly been 
of that kind which naturally arises between a 
literary editor and a favorite contributor. Fami- 
liar as I was with the pure and noble qualities 
of her mind, her stately and statuesque beauty, 
heightened, perhaps, by that dignity which a 
great grief always imposes, impressed me 
deeply, and for the first week I felt as you 
might, if some chaste and immortal Diana had 
honored your small cottage with her presence, 
and condescended to partake of such nectar 
and ambrosia as your unskilled hands might 
prepare. However, her childlike simplicity of 
manner, and the unsuspecting warmth of her 
affections, gradually thawed away. this feeling 
of reserve, and a tender attachment sprang up 
between us. 

She was introduced to my friends only as 
Aurelia Desmond, and they, appreciating the 
simple dignity of the appellation, pronounced 
it with such deep respeet that its plainness 
could not possibly have been offensive to the 
most fastidious. 

I confess that my anticipations of Aurelia 
were not.at first perfectly realized. She cer- 
tainly attracted as much attention as [ could 
have desired, for the charm of her beauty and 
intelligence, heightened by the mournful re- 
serve which displayed so perfectly her abstrac- 
tion of soul and deep acquaintance with sorrow, 
made her everywhere an object of profound in- 
terest. But she herself was little affected by 
this attention, No eloquence or brilliancy of 
manner could attract her outward from the in- 
trenched citadel of her sorrowful thoughts; no 
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THE SECOND MARRIAGE. 263 
piquancy of wit or repartee could waken more ; bright colors dashed out; all the deep shadows 
than the faintest smile about her beautiful ; faded to gray. It will be like a drear Novem- 
mouth; no delicacy of sympathy, or unspoken ; ber day, from which the glories of the earlier 
appreciation of her unknown grief, could melt 3 autumn, and the comforts of the later winter 
her from her high reserve and make her even ; are alike wanting.” 
by sighs communicative. I felt that my re-; ‘Ah!’ I said, ‘the bitter fruits, like the 
sources were fast failing me, there was but one : sweet, have their seasons of bloom, maturity, 


left. 

“Aurelia,” I said, one bright winter morning, 
‘Jet us go down town. A friend of mine has 
just finished a beautiful picture, at least he 
considers it his master-piece, and invites my 
inspection. It will be a pleasure to you to 
accompany me, I am sure.” 

“Yes,” she replied, simply, ‘‘I like pictures. 
I hope it is a landscape with fine trees, mellow 
distance, and a blue thread of a river crossing 
the foreground. I shall see then if he has 
clothed his stones with the right kind of moss, 
and tinted the peta)s of his blossoms correctly.” 

It was the first time I had known her to show 
so much interest. I was encouraged. I watched 
her as she deliberately completed her toilet; 
finished the blue circlet of flowers about her 
face by tying ‘the soft satin bow under her chin, 
arranged the rich sable furs, drew on the deli- 
cate gloves, took up the faintly perfumed hand- 
kerchief, and the pretty muff, and said quietly, 

“Now I atn ready.” 

It was im ossible, I thought, not to love one 
80 pure, so sorrowful, so sweet. 

“It was very thoughtful in thee,” she said, 


> 


Shad reached the studio and were entering. 


of ‘‘at-homeness, 


3 and decay. In place of your asphodel will grow 


; up spring violets by-and-by.” 


She only sighed and shook her head. We 
It 

was a quaint-looking place, differing little from * 
: others of its kind, except in the air of comfort, 
” if we may coin such an ex- 
pression. At once you imbibed the spirit of 
; the place, and thought you were a novice in 
Sart; you moved about, quite at your ease, amid 
$ easels, and canvas, and pallets of fresh paints. 
; At this moment my friend Raymond was en- 
} gaged, so we amused ourselves, for a time, with 
Sthe paintings hung on the walls, the little 
i sketches, half-finished, which were turned— 
}their backs toward us—against the ceiling, but 
} which I knew pretty well how to draw forth 

and exhibit in a proper light. 

Yet, while thus entertaining Aurelia, I was 
; not so much admiring the pictures as studying, 
iby side glances, the strange lady with whom 
; Raymond was talking. She was a very strik- 
3 ing person; there was that about her which not 
3 only arrested, but riveted my attention; the in- 
; fluence by which my eyes seemed perpetually 


3 
5 
$ 
5 
¢ 
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as we walked down town—using her pretty to turn to her, from whatever station I assumed, 
Quaker speech, as she sometimes did in confi- } reminded me of the ancient arts of fascination 
dential moments—“‘to screen me from comment and witchery, and I wondered if she exerted 
and inquiry by withholding my story from thy 3 the same power over Raymond, who was stoop- 
friends. Sometimes, indeed, I feel that I am $ ing over the chair in which she sat to catch her 
lending myself to deception; but dost not thou ; murmured tones. Hardly—Raymond was a man 
think it an innocent one?” 3 of many experiences and much penetration. 
“Certainly,” I replied. ‘I think it perfectly 3 Finally she rose, shook out her dainty flounces 
justifiable under the circumstances.” 3 with a silken touch, all the while that her full, 
“And yet I have thought that, if it were dis- expressive eyes were turned upon Raymond, 
covered, it might lend an unpleasant seeming } and, giving him her hand in a warm, impressive 
to our conduct. Dost thou think there is dan- ; manner that was full of art, made her adieus, 
ger?” and sailed slowly down the room. As she passed 
“Scarcely,” I replied. ‘‘At least the proba- ; us, I scanned her more closely. The faint, sweet 
bility is so remote, if it exists at Mil, that it isn’t perfumes floating out from her presence exer- 
worth while to discuss it at present. By-and- ised a strange thralldom over my senses, and, 
by we may, perhaps, feel justified in ourselves } her rich fur mantle, the nodding plumes of her 
making the revelation. Father Time is dealing } velvet hat, the sparkling jewels on her wrist, 
tenderly with you, I think, Aurelia.” ; and on the one small, ungloved hand in which 
Her beautiful eyes filled with tears. ’she carried her muff, seemed all to partake as 
“Ts it kind or cruel ir him,” she said, “to } much of her individuality as the smooth, creamy 
steal the sting from our sorrows? When I can ; tint of her complexion, unlighted by any hue 
no longer nurse my grief, the last moments of } of rose, or the shining bands of her dark hair, 
my happiness will have passed away. What a or the soft, yet full black eye itself. In another 
sombre world will it be for me then, all the { dress, she would be another woman: not less 
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attractive, perhaps, but showing you, by a new 3 and, thinking to divert her attention from the 
combination of outward forms, some delicately ; embarrassing topic, asked her opinion of the 
different phase of her character. While I stood ; picture. 

musing: thus, I noticed that her-eye fell upon “It is perfect. So like my own little Daisy, 
Aurelia. There was a quick, and, it seemed to é too. Ah! Mr. Raymond, I should have thought 
me, malignant glance of recognition, a slight only a mother’s heart could have nourished such 
and haughty stoop of the proud form, and she ; an inspiration.” 

passed on with an added touch of hauteur in; Raymond blushed at the rather embarrassing 
her manner. I looked at Aurelia; her usually ; compliment. 

pale face was overspread with a faint flush,and; ‘‘We artists,” he said, ‘see beauty in all its 
her breath seemed to come and go between her } forms. We gaze upon young children, perhaps, 
parted lips in pants like that of a frightened more tenderly than even some maternal eyes— 
deer. Raymond was approaching, however, and ; since where shall we catch glimpses of divine 
I touched her arm to recall her to self-command. } beauty, perfect and unveiled, if not in the human 

The movement was effectual. The flush sub-} soul fresh from its mother’s presence, and un- 
sided, leaving only a faint trace of rose in either } stained as yet by contact with the world? The 
cheek, which added inexpressibly to her loveli- } child is to the man what the clear mountain 
ness. I could see by Raymond’s eye, as I in- } spring is to the turbulent and roaring river.” 
troduced my friend, that he was struck with; That visit to Raymond’s studio proved the 
her appearance, and I purposely engaged them $ turning-point in Aurelia’s history. Raymond 
in conversation, that they might gain some in- } came afterward often to see us, and by his 
sight into each others’ natures before we com- } subtle, yet genial knowledge of human nature, 
menced speaking of strictly artistic matters. } aided, perhaps, by his thorough knowledge of 
Then I questioned Raymond about the sketches } her antecedents, succeeded in that in which so 
at which we had been looking, and thus it was, ; many had failed. He beguiled Aurelia of her 
perhaps, fifteen minutes before the chief pur- grief, and by his keen, diffusive sense of beauty, 
pose of our visit was broached, and by that:and his graphic powers of conversation, he 
time Aurelia’s composure was perfectly restored. $ N ; touched the only chord in her heart which grief 

Raymond led us at once to the center of the } ’ had not had power to unstring. Innis presence 
roem, where, in the full light of the sky-win- ’ she was a poet once more. Alreagy I began to 
dow, stood an easel covered with a cloth. The $ S build up the most gorgeous air-cistles for my 
covering was carefully drawn aside, and the : two friends, rosy as the hues of sunset, 
next moment there was revealed to us simply} I had never inquired of Aurelia concerning 
the head of a little girl of three years. It was; her acquaintance with the lady whom we had 
exquisite in outline and coloring, and the ex- 3 met in Raymond’s studio, thinking that it might 
pression was life-like: thoughtful, serious, ten- } perhaps be an unpleasant topic. But, sitting 
der almost beyond words, yet childlike witha]. } one day in her room, a sketch dropped from her 
I indulged in a flood of rapturous exclamations, ; portfolio. My eye rested upon it only a moment 
but, turning to Aurelia, I saw that her eyes were ’ —for she immediately stooped and replaced it— 
suffused with tears, and, in another instant, I but its characteristics were too striking not to 
heard her softly murmuring, ¢ be readily apprehended. It was a mere outline 

“My child—my child!” Sof flowing robes, heavy fur mantle, nodding 

Raymond was gazing upon her with a deeply 3 plumes, and dainty muff; but the face which 
penetrating glance. I saw at once that our little the bonnet encircled was not that of the hand- 
ruse was, with him at least, blown to the winds. ; some woman we had seen at Raymond's, but 

“Am I mistaken?” he asked of me, in a whis- } the ugly and distorted head of a serpent, while 
per, as Aurelia’s preoccupation shielded her 3 dimly through the length of the figure I could 
from the inquiry, ‘or is this Mrs. Desmond, the ; trace the scaly, serpentine evolutions and sting- 
widow of my old friend Harry ?” ‘i ing tail, which formed the proper continuation 

But Aurelia’s quick ear caught the sound, she } \ of that odious head. It was a strange concep- 
blushed crimson, and, extending her hand with } tion to come from the brain of my magnanimous 
the artlessness of a child, exclaimed, $ and high-souled friend. 

‘*You knew my husband? Ah! then you will : Dost thou see her-—dost thou not see her?” 
be the friend of his wife, and refrain from ex- exclaimed Aurelia, one day, running into my 
posing her to the sharp comments of the world. } room, with eyes distended, and hair flowing like 
No one knows my history here but Mrs. Earle.” } a spirit. 

Raymond readily assuredher of his discretion, } I followed the direction of her eager hand, 
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wile uahing whee saw that same vsdligunt are : “Mrs, Desmond is, indeed, ® very lovely 
entering the gate. 3 woman,” I said, simply; ‘quite worthy the 
“I cannot mect her.” said Aurelia. ‘She 3 friendship and esteem of the noblest. She is 
would sting me so, with her sharp tongue, that si in peculiar affliction, however, at present, and 
Ishould die of her venom. Go thou down, my 3 : sees very little society.” 
dear friend, and say I am preoccupied—ill— ; ‘Indeed! I thought her quite gay, at least 
anything that is not too gross a deception—that $ 31 have heard her so frequently mentioned that 
I may escape her. You will see that I am not $I have admired her resolution in so effectually 
merely a coward, when you meet her snaky eye $ concealing the deep, burning grief which the 
and listen to her beguiling accents.” : death of her little daughter fnust have caused 

The servant had already admitted her, so; S her. # 
there was no alternative but to comply with : Mrs, Mountjoy was rising to go. I did not 
Aurelia’s request. I stepped to my dressing- ? 3 care to bandy words with her, so I made no 
room to add a hasty touch to my toilet, and, 3 reply to this bit of venom, hoping that it might 
turning, met the servant with a card, which 3 at least suffice her for the occasion. But I was 
Aurelia had sent to me from the guest below. ; mistaken. Seeing that I-did not reply, she con- 
It was a neat, elegant missive, and read: § tinued, moving all the while graciously toward 

“MRS. HABOLD MOUNTJOY.” $ the door. 

A new light dawned upon me as I read that | ‘Miss Leslie and myself were rivals, in our 
name, and whatever tremors I may have felt, 3 girlhood. Please say to her, with my regards, 
after Aurelia’s excited description, they vanished § $ that I consider it a particularly good fortune to 
now. I knew with whom I had to deal, and § me that this opportunity for renewing our ac- 
felt sure that whatever game she might play, I; $ quaintance occurs at a time when my happy 
knew a secret art by which, if necessary, to ; marriage and her touching grief render the in- 
checkmate her. : dulgence of the old jealousy, which J had cer- 

Mrs. Mountjoy rose, as I entered, as if about } tainly reason to indulge in then, utterly absurd. 
to greet warmly an old friend. Upon seeing a ; Tell her that I promise good behavior for the 
stranger, a slight change passed quickly over } : : future, if she will but admit me to the list of 
her cowntenance, and she bowed coldly i in an- 3 her friends.” 
swer to‘my salutation. I confess I was more than surprised at such 

“Mrs. Desmond desires to be excused, this } importunity from Mrs. Harold Mountjoy. Her 
mornin,” I said, coolly; for I was quite will- } husband was old, wealthy, and gentle; her posi- 
ing our visitor should understand that her pre- $ tion, as a leader of ton, at present an enviable 
sence was unwelcome. ‘She labors under a ; one, however unenviably attained. Why she 
slight indisposition, which will prevent her Bee- § S should so especially care, unless from some 
ing any guests this morning.” ; ‘ sinister motive, to renew her acquaintance with 

‘Indeed!’ replied Mrs. Mountjoy. ‘I regret Aurelia, who moved in so entirely different a 
it extremely, I assure you. It is some years $ sphere, J did not at first see clearly. But in an 
since I have met Mrs. Desmond, and it would ? ; instant I remembered her earnest and impres- 
give me great pleasure to renew her acquaint- ; sive manner, as she bade Raymond adieu, that 
ance. Please to present my compliments to } } morning, and a great light illumined my mind. 
her, and ‘say that, since I am so unfortunate}1 was more than ever determined that Mrs. 
this morning, I shall give myself the pleasure 3 3 Mountjoy should not succeed in this pernicious 
of calling again. I heard of her presence here } scheme of hers. 
through our mutual friend, Mr. Raymond, and, ; But Raymond! And here a doubt entered 
indeed, I have been greatly stimulated to per- {my mind which I had once or twice before en- 
severe in my earnest resolve to renew our} tertained. He wasa man of noble intellect, of 
friendship by that gentleman’s enthusiastic de- ; 3 a quick perception of right or wrong, but of 
scription of her. She was Miss Leslie when I ? the strength of his moral principles I had then 
knew her, and sufficiently charming, but I can $ and even now entertained a suspicion. If Mrs. 
readily believe that time has only matured her 3 Harold Mountjoy, with her insinuating graces, 
loveliness.” 3 her artful fascinations, and the strong bribe of 

I had not heard the hiss of the serpent once 3 her rich and powerful patronage, should throw 
throughout all this long speech. Her voice was : herself too much in his way, how far would he 
heneyed sweetness, but at the conclusion I per- § i yield himself to her influence, and, while he 
ceived distinctly the snake-like glitter of her: g thought himself accepting of her homage to his 
eye. $ intellect, become in reality the victim of her 
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machinations? For divtiial reasons the ques- § to come, I doubt not she may be won to bestow 
tion was an interesting one to me. : equal, or even deeper, tenderness upon another. 
Raymond called that evening. Aurelia hap- And why not? Her nature is deepening day by 
pened -to be up stairs at the time, writing a 3 day.” 
letter, so that I enjoyed the wished-for oppor- ‘And that other would be the happiest man 
tunity of a tete-attete with him. 3 on God’s footstool.” 
“A friend of yours called here to-day,” I “If you think so, persevere and win the 
said, “who, it seems, is also an old acquaint- ; prize.” 
ance of Aurelia’s—Mrs. Mountjoy. She isan; Raymond’s declaration, which followed but a 
interesting character; do tell me about her.” 3 short time after the above conversation, took 
Raymond smiled the peculiar smile of a man} Aurelia quite by surprise. I was not disap- 
of the world. § pointed—nor, I think, was he—that she gave 
“Yes. She and Aurelia were rivals once, I ; him an unqualified refusal. 
think. That is, after Harry’s engagement with ‘ ¢ He told her his story; confessed the weak- 
Miss Leslie, he met Mrs. Mountjoy. That was; ness of which he had been guilty; showed her 
before her marriage, and she was near breaking } : her power, not so much to sway him from any 
the match. What a schemer she is! And yet: ‘ course which he had deliberately chosen, as by 
I like her!” 3 : pare associations to influence his choice; plead 
‘‘What is it that you like in her?” : his earnest love and reverence for any and then 
‘Her smartness, her cunning, her utter in- * left the case in her hands. 
capacity of being sincere make her exceedingly $ : “Such assurance,” said Aurelia, with a smile, 
amusing, I assure you. So she called on Au- 3 “to make even his faults plead for him!” 
relia, did she?” $ At least it proves his sincerity,” Isaid. “A 
“Yes. Expressed a great admiration for her, ; courtship based upon such candor is free from 
and a strong desire to renew the old acquaint- ? many dangers.” 
ance; told me of your eulogies, and of her en-; “T cannot forget,” she said, ‘‘that that sweet 
tire credence of them. Aurelia wouldn’t see} pieture once lay warm and pure at his heart. 
her. Do you know, Raymond, I suspect the} I know he must, at the core, be tender and 
woman of sinister designs upon you?” true. I am willing to be, nay, I am proud and 
Raymond smiled, and then, for a moment, ; happy tobe his friend, his sister even; but I 
looked sober. > have ar a wife once, and it is over— “I cannot 
“I can tell you,” he said, ‘“‘what I dare not be again.” 
now tell Aurelia, that that noble woman was } It was nearly spring, and Aurelia Letumned 
my salvation. I met Mrs. Mountjoy in society, ; to her quiet home. Raymond came often to 
in the most casual way in the world. The } see me, and I knew that he had not forgotten 
result was an acquaintance, which time, her! Aurelia. Mr. Harold Mountjoy died that spring 
acts, and my indifference to consequences were : and left his widow free in the exercise of her 
fast ripening into an intimacy. I do not know ; peculiar talents. She frequented Raymond's 
what her object was, nor dol care. It might 3 ‘studio more than ever, but to no effect. Her 
have been simply the pleasant sensation which : ‘spell once broken, Raymond was too clear- 
such natures undoubtedly feel in the exercise : sighted to be caught again. I passed her once 
of their peculiar power. At any rate, her sighs, ; or twice on the street, and her glance at me 
her eager questions, her half-confidences were 3 was malignant. 
doing their work, when Aurelia’s noble counte-; Aurelia wrote frequently, and I saw by her 
nance and pure, childlike heart awoke me, by: letters that her home was not to her what it 
a sense of contrast, to my danger. What do} : had once been. 
you think about second marriages, my friend? : 3 «“<T am haunted,” she wrote to me in the early 
Do you share Aurelia’s opinion, that a person: autumn. ‘I walk out in the woods, and the 
can never be twice happy in married life?” ; mellow sunshine mocks me with the loss of 
“Not altogether. With some weak, or nar- {loving smiles; the winds, whispering in the 
row, or idiosyneratic natures it may be so. But} branches, remind me of my baby’s sweet tones, 
for a woman with the large heart and ever- : and a yellow leaf that dropped once upon my 
flowing sympathies of Aurelia, I think it is like } forehead made me start—I thought it was her 
saying that, having eaten of ripe cherries once, 3 gentle touch; even the birds and the squirrels 
and the having passed, the pleasure can: are happy in the exercise of all their gentle, 
never be renewed, Undoubtedly, she will never ! loving nature. I only am left desolate. 
forget her Harry; but in the years which are: ‘And more I need than even love. I have 
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want which neither birds nor squirrels, nor 
anything in inanimate or irrational: nature can 
comprehend. It is the desire for active useful- 
ness and progress in life. You will say that 
such a field is open to every one. True! But 
1 find that a yearning, unsatisfied heart is not 
the best preparation for duty. One needs to 
be calm, self-possessed, even cheerful, to make 
the best use of one’s faculties. 

“I have told you more than I meant to, 
but not more than my heart often compels me 
to think.” 

Of eourse, I had no right to tell Raymond all 
this, but I did say to him, one day, 

“You‘are looking worn. . Why don’t you 
spend some of these glorious October days in 
the country? Run down with my love to Au- 
relia, and an invitation to come back and spend 
the winter with me.” 

“Pil go,” he said. ‘It will be the best medi- 
cine for me.” 

When he came back, his countenance was 
radiant with joy. 

“Are you well paid for going?” I questioned 
him. 

“Amply. She would give me no promise, 


HE FLIGHT OF TIME. 





but I left a ring upon her finger. Ah! she isa 
jewel!” 
When the apple-blossoms came again, I went 
down to Aurelia’s wedding. She is a happy 
wife and mother now: the light of her home; 
3 the joy of many hearts to whom her pert pen, 
dipped in the rich experience of her own life, 
brings no longer bonds of gloom and sorrow, 
; but strains of hope and joyous heavenly aspira~ 
$ tion; the every-day blessing and inspiration of 
$a circle of warm and true friends, 

“Ah!” she said to me, the other day, ‘‘nature 
plans wisely and well. Two are stronger for 
life’s duties than one, meeter for life’s plea- 
sures. And for that discipline, which all souls 
need, in tenderness, and thoughtfulness, and 
harity, there is nothing like a happy marriage, 
ith its year-by-year growth of experience in 
ove.” 

Mrs. Harold Mountjoy cuts Raymond and 
: his wife. She lives on her lonely, selfish, in- 
‘ triguing life, in the midst of her splendor, 
$ bearing a bitter, restless, and craving heart. 
s Who, then, among our readers, would wish to 
’be a serpent for the sake of shining in glitter- 

ing scales? 
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Morw’r1ne streamlet! flowing ever, 
Flowing to the sea, 

Gliding through the daisied meadow, 
Gliding ceaselessly ; 

Rushing down the rugged mountain, 
Sparkling o’er the fell— 

Hidden now by brake and bramble— 
Through the mossy dell; 


Flashing in the golden sunset, 
Rippling through the lea, 
Onward on your journey ever, 

Gliding to the sea— 
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By the dusty road-side winding, 
Winding silently— 

Flowing onward, flowing ever, 
Flowing to the sea; 


O’er the tiny pebbles dashing, 
In thy saucy glee, 

Resting not in storm or sunshine, 
Seeking but the sea— 

Creeping ’neath the tangled wild-wood, 
Struggling to be free, 

Murm'ring streamlet! onward ever 
To the mighty sea! 
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THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 


BY LILIAS M-—— 


Tae old clock tolls the hours of time, 
Ringing them out in a measured chime; 
Mortals press on with eager feet, 
And weary hearts keep time as they beat; 
While moments fly 
Unheeded by, 
And, one by one, 
Swift hours go on, 
Till the last night’s shade encircles the heart, 
And light and life together depart. 


With brazen tone the clock of time 
Pealeth on, while, in march sublime, 
Ages go by; for each stroke doth tell 
Of a century gone with its solemn knell; 
Each wailing note 
On the air doth float; 
And the hands move on— 
Though cycles have gone— 
But angel eyes alone can see, 
How they mark the hours of eternity! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE.” 


CHAPTER I. city and planters from the nearer neighbor- 
Ir was near the close of a bright, quiet even- hoods. There were a few women among them, 
ing in the fall of the year 1791. The day had also, their wives and daughters, closely veiled, 
been dry and breathless, the sky filled with {and shrinking back from the jostling trucks 
those sudden glints of hot color in the blue ; and porters in this unusual plan, but watching 
which hint at latent thunder. The storm would ; eagerly the few passengers who left the ship, 
break during the night, péople thought, glanc- ; and slowly ascended the levee, as though they 
ing up into the sultry brown drift about the } came from some land of the dead, and might 
horizon and the vivid heat above, opening their } bring tidings back of the loved which each had 
doors and low windows, and coming out to 3 lost. It was no idle fancy; they did come fresh 
sit on the balcoriies or porticos that faced the } from a suburb of hell; the fatal days of August 
street. It has been the custom always in Bal- 3 were just passed, and these were refugees from 
timore, and gives that city its peculiarly cheer- ; the massacre of St. Domingo. There were at 
ful, heartsome welcome to a stranger’s eye. At} that time many and close bonds of family union 
the time of which we write, the old Catholic 3 between the West Indian planters and a few 
town wore an even more picturesque face than ; old families in Maryland; we may guess, there- 
now. The setting sun threw long shadows 3} fore, with what fever of anxiety each returning 
down the crooked streets leading to the bay, 3} ship was watched for which might, perchance, 
edged with quaint houses, each apparently ; contain any ofthe flying victims. Other fears, 
shaped out of some whim of the owner, but all {founded on more personal motives, caused the 
draped with vines and divided from the side- } planters to gather around the refugees, drawing 
walk by beds of bright-colored flowers. Groups 3 them apart from the slave laborers on the wharf, 
of children in their light summer dresses, ma- } and questioning them in eager, hurried whis- 
trons, gray-haired old men, leaning on their} pers, exclamations of horror and smothered 
canes, dotted the broad pavements, laughing, } curses breaking through the low undertone. 
jesting, sauntering carelessly along, while from} Piled up on the narrow street that faced the 
the lighted windows came breaths of music, and 3 landing were trunks and hastily tied bundles, 
the fragrance of the great nosegays that filled } in some instances contajning large treasures of 
every corner in-doors. The whole city seemed 3 specie and jewelry, the remnants of fortune 
to have washed its hands of all traces of the } which the Creoles had brought with them in 
day’s work, and come out for an hour’s healthy 3 their flight. Much of this treasure was without 
pleasure before sleep; and, with the old French 3an owner, forwarded by friends to planters, 
blood running in its veins, it could have no idea 3 who, it was supposed, had escaped to the states, 
of such pleasure without air, light, and music. 3 but whose bones were now lying charred be- 
Down onthe wharf, also, crowds were gathered, $ neath their own hearth-stones. The foundation 
watching the unloading of a lumber schooner $ of many a large fortune was laid by ship owners 
and a brig, but with a curious interest, a stran- } during those three weeks of terror and confu- 
ger would have thought. Something, too, in the 





sion. 

aspect of these people would have attracted his: As the evening sun sank lower, and heavier 
inquiry: a repressed excitement, a sullen, angry 8 yellow shadows struck across the bay, the 
watchfulness, reminding him of the smothered s crowds slowly disappeared from the wharves, 
storm in théferange-tinted heat overhead. The :and the few groups who remained were more 
men who watched the unloading of the ship, ; silent and moody, and stood apart, thought- 
with pale and anxious faces, were not the ship- : fully, until the night came on, and then went 
ping clerks or idlers who usually composed the 3 gravely to their homes. The gloom of that 
groups upon the wharves: something in their } murderous day in the world’s history seemed 
quiet air of reticence and command, and the {to have struck across the ocean from the fatal 
carelessnessof fashion in their dress, marked $ island, and thrown its dread into even this 
them as ae men-in the ruling caste of the { sunny, eheerful city. So deep and vivid was 
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the terror produced by the tidings on the in- 
habitants, that even the storm, coming up the } 
bay, seemed to darken with some mysterious 
portent; and the very ship, drifting at anchor 
to and fro, slow and pendulous, on the moan- 
ing water, was like some messenger already 
poisened with the pestilence it presaged. 

While the city sank into uneasy slumber be- 
neath the fitful and greenjsh light of the ap- 
proaching tempest, Capt, Bureau, the master 
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coal-black, keeping guard, one seal see at 
sence; his eyes, full of a repressed fierceness, 
turned suspiciously from one to the other of 
the strange faces before him, his tail stirring 
angrily on the floor. There was but one other 
inmate of the room, a sickly-looking little girl, 
some years younger than the boy, who had 
fallen asleep on an ottoman opposite him; not 
a pretty child; but with,one of those rare faces 
and forms which even in sleep express an in- 





of the brig, stood in the window of his own: tense womanliness, tenderness, weakness in 
house, his eyes fixed on the changing clouds, $ s every curve. The boy’s face, turned toward 
put his thoughts evidently far adrift. It was a i her, gathered a certain protecting, fond look, 
low, palisaded dwelling, in the outskirts of the 3 which did not escape the lady’s keen eye. 

city; a quiet, solidly built home, marked by an 3 «How heavily she sleeps, Addy!” he said. 
air of thorough order and comfort within and 3 ‘‘Quiet, Trullf” 

without, but with few traces of grace or useless ~ ‘Quiet, Bernard!” said the lady, with a mo- 
beauty. The master’s income had been slowly ? tion of her white hand. ‘‘My boy forgets his 
gained, and had measured his wants and tastes 3 wound—that he needs rest. To-morrow I have 
into a hard and narrow bound. The man him- } 3a long story to hear, The whole story, mon 
self, as he stood in the full light of a lamp upon $ cher, from the hour you were first wakened by 
the table, bore marks of the discipline of his 3 the crackling flames, until you found yourself 


niggardly fate in his toughened skin, sharpened $ 
nose, obstinately set mouth. The very tight- 
fitting clothes, unlike those of men of his craft, 
the implacable bend of his head, that sure index 
to character, betrayed a man who would give 
the last drop of his blood in the cause of justice 


and exact the pound of flesh, if it were his by 


tight. By the low table sat his wife. Madame 
Bureau had shared the fate of French women, 
whose early bloom of beauty has been rare—it 
had perished soon, but an indescribable grace 
lingered in her manner, a fine tact in her habit 
of thought, as the aroma of a flower remains 
long after the color and freshness are dead. 


in the brig.” 

A spasm of pain passed over the boy's face. 
««T-Monsieur Bureau will tell you, madame. He 
saved me——” 

“And that,” she said, hastily rising and ca- 
ressing him with one hand, ‘‘is all you need 
ever remember of the days gone. That—and 
3 that he brought you to a home only less tender 
than the one you have lost.” 

Bernard held the delicate fingers against his 
cheek tightly, but without speaking. 

Capt. Bureau watched them with a smile on 
his grim mouth. There were reasons why, in 
bringing this boy home, he should feel the pe- 





She sat motionless, watching her husband’s face } euliar angry diseomfort: attendant on a just 
anxiously, glancing, now and then, at a figure } action performed for the sake of duty alone, 
propped up in an easy-chair near the open {and he seized on any motive eagerly which 
window. It-was that of a boy of about fifteen would make duty more palatable to his whims 
years of age, his clothes torn and stained with jas well as his conscience. He had peformed 
mud, and his face haggard with illness or pain. } his duty to the uttermost limit, When his ship 
Nothing of the cavalier in the face, Madame {lay at anchor off The Roads, ready to receive 
Bureau thought, after her earnest, scrutiny. j the refugees who had escaped the wholesale 
The pure blood, filtered through generations j murder inland, he had penettated far into the 
of refinement into his veins, betrayed | itself ; interior for the sole purpose of saving the family 
but illy; the features were rough, carelessly S of which this boy was the only one left to tell 
moulded, mouth wide, nose retrousse, eyes brown } the tale of death. He had saved him, and, facing 
and earnest. Just an honest, mischievous, jolly Shim now on his own hearth-stone, he did not 
English boy’s face, out of whom a useful citizen : forget that this boy, Bernard Menager, home- 
snd kind husband might be made, but a man of ‘less and a beggar, was.as much the affianced 
note—never! Much as this decision imported ; ‘husband of his child, and futere partner in his 
to her, Madame Bureau’s face did not alter ; ° business, as he had been three years ago, whem 
when she. made it, but retained its quiet naive : the contract had been made with his father, and 
amile. ithe boy represented the largest estate on the 

Crouching beside the boy, and resting its S islands, “Times are changed, Bernard,” he 
~ upon his knee, was a large Alsatian hound, 5 said, seconding his wife’s kindly effort in the. 
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best way he knew. ‘*But promises remain the ; door. Just in proportion as his life had other- 
same. The Bureaus’ never go back of their ; wise been coarse-grained and practical, he loved 
word. You shall be with us a son from this ; the grace and delicate air of sunshine and plea- 
day forth, and—what was to be, shall be.” : sure about his wife. Bernard watched her also, 

Bernard fixed his eyes on him. There was} and, looking up, met with an answering smile 
a steady probing look in them that — the § : of admiration the master’s glance. Perhaps 
master wince, but he met it quietly © “It was { ‘that look of the boy’s did more to soften the 
rough, perhaps, to make the lad conscious of} captain’s heart to him than all his losses and 
the change so soon,” he thought. ‘But he has ; pain. 
sense disproportioned to his years, he would “You are tired, lad,” he said, ‘I will bid 
oer sm a ae 2 for “de to fulfill my { you good-night. Antoine shall show you your 

ond with reg to y- e might have 3 chamber.” 
doubted me. Even by a boy I will not be mis- “Not yet, captain, if you are willing. I have 
taken or doubted,” his sallow face growing hot } a word to say to you.” 
beneath the yellow whiskers. There was an odd sort of self-reliance in the 

“And the dog, Bernard?” said the lady, her } boy that pleased the old seaman. They waited 
eyes growing moist as she looked into the boy’s : silently until Addy, grumbling at being wakened, 
worn, be face. So os — it meant : a nie nd spe, and the door 
| since that happy summer when she an y : closed behind them, then the boy turned and 
grew strong and fresh in the rose-gardens about } raised himself gravely. “Only a few words, 
the great villa of the Menagers! How Beruard $ ; Capt. Bureau, then I will not bring the subject 
and the Iitele girl passed the days like silly chil- $ ; before you again. [am young to speak of such 
dren, hunting for gold beetles in the melon $ matters—but with us hot-blooded islanders life 
fields, or orange plantations, or fishing in the : grows regl early.” 
hot blue creek below the orchards. How stately The captain was startled. There was more in 
was the courtesy of that gray-haired old sage, : the jesting, laughing boy than he had thought. 
Monsieur Menager! Truly a sage, whether he : He suffered him to go on in silence, however, 
wae em or oie secs aH ae his were fic ja rey for Py 9 ae 

nglish wife—ah—p/ui! shrugging her droop- “I understood your words a few moments 
ing shoulders. Now, English wife and gray- ; ago. It is noble as well as just to redcem s 
headed old cavalier lay, burned and mangled $ promise made under circumstances so different.” 
corpses, on their own threshold. The very ; “Tt is simply just, Bernard.” 
orange grove was burned—the captain said—‘ ‘As you will. I am only a boy, but I love 
ah! such delicious oranges, the real Antonelli i the woman who is to be my wife asa man loves. 
graft. And this pauvre enfant “Well, my $ Addy shall be tenderly cared for-always as she 
child, the dog?” $ has been in her father’s house.” 

“Poor Trull! Ido not know, madame. It is : ‘“We need not speak of that, boy. There are 
confused. He wakened me, that I remember, : many years to come before the contract can be 
pulling at the bed-clothes. There was a strug- ; fulfilled.” 
gle outside, many of them, it may be, I do not: “But five, sir, if I remember aright. 

know; his jaw is cut, and his fore-leg. When I ; not that I wished to say to you; but this, that, 
found myself on the brig, the dog was with me.” } boy as I am, I know and comprehend how great 
“The hound fought like a lion,” interrupted ; 3 is the sacrifice you have made in peeriining your 
the captain; “I brought him with us. He has} child again—to me—a beggar—and,” rising sud- 
as much soul in his body as would suffice for a; denly to his feet, and lowering his voice, “that 
dozen carcasses of yonder fiends. We will keep} as He hears me who will help me, you shall 
him here,” to the boy. 3 never repent it. I saw, to-night, all you gave 
Yes,” quietly. “Trull never leaves me.” up for your plighted word. I will not be un- 
There was a slight pause. “It grows late,” ; 3 worthy of the sacrifice. It shall be my life’s 
said Madame Bur au. “I will wish you happy } work td make you as proud to receive the a0 
dreams—morning dreams, remember, my son, 3 niless Bernard poner as though he yet own 
for this is the dawn of a new, pleasant life, we } his inheritance.” 
will hope, for you,” kissing him lightly on each$ “If I had not known and respected your 
cheek. ‘I will send her bonne for Adelaide,” ; ° individual character, lad,” said the captain, 
passing her husband with a cheerful, gay re- ‘ gruffly, ‘I would not have promised to wed my 
verence. 2 child to blood and position. Young as you 
He smiled, following her with his eyes to the }‘were, I saw you were the counterpart of you 
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father. That is Fonsagh, We will say no more rhood commenced, dependent on liad daughter’s 
about it, Your being penniless does not injure } * husband, Bernard Menager. For the course of 
the contract.” $a love both true and arranged by contract had 

«Jt does to me,” said Bernard, hotly. ‘‘You ; run smoothly in its grooves, and the boy and 
do not understand me. I will not marry your ; girl, now a grave, working man and woman, 
daughter penniless. The home I give her must } worked and enjoyed life together, coming closer 
be as warm a nest as the one she leaves.” to God, jet us believe, in that they were happy 

“Well, well, boy, so be it,” repressing a half- § and together. 
contemptuous smile. ‘We'll go to bed now. 1} It was a dull, rainy morning in September 
make it a rule in these first weeks of home-com- ; when our story recommences. A low fire was 
ing, to make up for all the sleep lost in the voy- ; burning on the hearth of the room where, six 
age. I advise you to put Addy out of your head 3 : years before, old Capt. Bureau had renewed his 
and follow my example. If you persist in your $ ‘ contract with the boy which he had made with 
desire to become a sailor, I will see to-morrow } 3the father. A low fire, though the day was 
what can be done toward finding you a berth on $ * chilly. The room was set apart for Madame 
a man of war; but I have but little influence, } Bureau’s use, and she professed to dislike a 
Bernard. It is most probable you will have to ? ; heated air. Now, however, when no one was 
content yourself with the place on the brig; : by, she shivered, drawing her woolen shawl 
which I can give you.” ‘ 3 closer about her. Fuel was dear, even in that 

“It may answer for the present,” he replied, ; day of plenty, for people with the stinted means 
quietly. ‘‘Good-night, Capt. Bureau.” There } 3 of the Menagers. The lady had grown thin 
were thoughts and ambitions in the boy’s head 3 and haggard; skillfully added folds in her dress, 
of which he knew nothing, the captain thought, } however, preserved the graceful contour of old; 
as he made his way over the flagged>hall and ¢ but nothing could conceal the anxious lines upon 
up the stair-case. There was a resistance, an ¢ s her face, or give to the unquiet blue eye its 
under-texture of firmness, which the old sailor § : former tranquil brilliance. She moved now un- 
did not understand, in the careless, jolly boy. 3 S easily about the rcom, stooping over the char- 





It was like putting your finger on limpid water $ ; ring logs, then hurrying to the window to gaze 
and finding a sheet of elastic iron beneath. He $ S drearily out into the plashing rain, tracing the 
liked it—liked the boy. He was glad he had } falling drops upon the pane absently with her 


kept his word about Addy. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was about six years from this time that the 
English finally evacuated the island of Hespa- 
niola, leaving it in possession of the blacks and 
afew French planters, who struggled and in- 
trigued vainly for the possession of their lands. 
Tidings from the island came but seldom to the 
American shores, and then were vague and un- 
certain, full of horrors of alternate slaughter 
by blacks and whites, of pestilence, and, in 
some instances, of famine—tales which grew 
stale, at last, and lost their warning import to 
the slaveholders of the main-land. 

Great and irremediable changes had passed 
over the house of the Bureaus,/where our story 
began. The gruff old captain was dead, lost in 
& storm off shore, within sight almost of the 


‘finger. Now and then she gave vent to a deep 
sigh, or clasped her hands together in her bizarre 
French fashion, taking out occasionally, also, a 
delicate handkerchief—part of the poor lady’s 
trousseau, by the way—to wipe away the tears 
that were creeping slowly down her withered 
cheek. 

Sometimes a hurried, heavy step overhead 
would cause her to pause and listen intently, 
and then would come again the “‘ Helas!” and 
the tear, and a muttered ‘‘ Pauvres enfants!” It 
was the eve of one of Bernard Menager’s voy- 
ages, for he was yet a master’s mate on the brig 
Swanwick. Places and preferment were hard 
to gain in those days, even in the merchant 
service, and Menager had no aid to success be- 
yond his own industry and indomitable per- 
severance. The old lady had been alone about 
half’ an hour, and had seated herself finally 
close by the flickering fire, when the door noise- 


smoke of his own dwelling. After that came } lessly opened and her son-in-law entered. She 


other trials, less keen, but coarser, and irritating 
to health and temper: loss of fortune and posi- 
tion, The old sailor had been no financier— 
ill-luck had dogged his money, invest it where 
he would—and, in consequence, Madame Bu- 


reau found herself, six months after her widdw 


“ - 


looked up at him with a cheerful smile: there 


was something infectious in Bernard Menager’s 
earnest, hearty face and his bursts of jovial 
laughter. 

“Why, ma mere, how cold it is!” taking her 
withered hand and chafing it. 
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“It is better for my chest that the fire be 
low,” she said, repressing a cough. 
“Tut, tut! I understand. Has it come to 


that? Let Addy bring the boy here, and ex-: 


tinguish the fire in the nursery, if the-child will 
not disturb you. It will only be for a few 
weeks,” he added, in a lower voice. 

‘*Weeks?” She wrung her hands once more. 
“‘Dufond wih close the mortgage then on the 
house?” ~ 

“Yes!” putting his hand soothingly on her} 
shoulder. 8 

« And we are houseless!” speaking in French, : 
as she always did when agitated. ‘‘Houseless, : 





figure and light hair covered with a flannel 
cloak and hood. 

**T came here, Bernard, because I thought 
we would be unheard,” as he caught her hands, 
looking, in her:face. 

“God bless you, Addy, for that look. My 
girl is brave—she is going to meet all that comes 
without quailing.” 

“I must know the worst, Bernard.”’ If her 
face grew paler, her eyes did not falter. 

He caught her passionately to his heart, and, 
after a moment, said, 

‘You shall know all, child. 
you, but it is too late now.” 

“There is worse than the mortgage to dread? 


I tried to spare 


my Addy and. her child! \ And 1 have brought} 
them to this! Yes, 1; you need not look sur-3 Other debts of my father’s 
prised, Bernard. I neyer have told you, but it; ‘‘Yes. I.assumed them all. The just man, 
was for bills of dress and bijouterie that the; I thought, should not have one stone of dis- 
mortgage was given by Capt. Bureau to Dufond. honor thrown on his grave. You know, Addy, 
It is I that have laid the burdens on you, my <I have done what I could,” wiping his fore- 
son, which you have been struggling so long to’ head. 
bear.” $ She clung closer to him. Only they knew 
“Well, well, madame,” said the bluff sailor, ? the years of hard, exhausting labor which those 
putting his arm about her as tenderly as if she; words nreant. 
had been a child, and seating her, ‘*we will not: ‘I know, Bernard, I know.” 
look back to that, but take courage to meet; ‘‘I have failed. If I had my hands free from 
what comes. It is you who will suffer most, debt, my wages would keep us in comfont; more 
we never will forget that. We are young—| would come hereafter. But the day after the 
Addy and L—and can fight poverty; but you—; one on which the mortgage will be foreclosed, 
it is not easy to leave the home every stone of} another debt is due to Dufond. xia is a hard 
which has some tender memory of a long life.” creditor, and, failing to pay it 
The old lady choked back her tears, and tried: She looked up, her lips scarcely moving, “To 
to smile. ‘That’s right, ma mere,” cheerily. $ prison? You, Bernard?” 
**I will have returned before the day for fore- : He nodded, ‘*Be calm, my little girl. I have 
closing the mortgage, and, by that time, will | faced this a long time. It’s a hard law, but— 
have devised some place of refuge for you and God is on our side,” his color changing. 
the children,” for by that name Addy and her} She said nothing, her head sinking helplessly 
baby were oftenest called, ; against his arm. There was a long pause. ‘Is 
**Yes, yes. Gonow, my son. Do not waste { there no hope?” she said, at last, in a hoarse 
more time with me—Addy waits. to say fare-} voice. 
well.” She embraced him and turned away. 3 ‘I know of none, unless it rests in this mys- 
Menager looked after her, a deeper pain in terious summons I have received to Hespaniola, 
his face than she had seen there. He had hid-? or Hayti, as they call it now.” 
den from her the worst of the fate coming upon “I had forgotten that,” raising ber head, her 
them; he felt for her such a. pitiful affection, ; face flushing. ‘‘There may be a chance there. 
knowing how faithful and weak was the woman’s } You never showed me the letter, Bernard. What 
heart under her wasted breast. He never had 8 is it?” 
forgotten the kiss she gave to the motherloss “I left it ott. the brig. The ship touched at 
boy, long ago. ; Tiburog on the last voyage; the letter was 
Leaving the room and crossing the damp, : brought to me,there, dated from my father’s 
vacant hall, he pushed open a door opening at ; plantation’—he wiheed as he said this—‘“‘urg- 
the top of a flight of stone steps set in the wall.; ing me to meet the writer on a certain day, 
The stone was moist, overgrown with moss and $ three weeks from now, in the banana grove be- 
lichen, and the garden below was matted, be-} low the dwelling-house, near the sea. The letter 
neath the beating rain, with the rank, lush: : was in pure enough Freneh ; its writer professed 
growth and gaudy colors of late autumn. His; te"be my father’s steward. His purpose in meet- 
wife waited for him on the steps, her slight‘ hig me was to restore to me eertain jewels and 
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THE ALSATIAN HOUND. 
treasures, secreted by him at the time of the; your good-by kiss—and your blessing—and— 
massacre, of sufficient value to induce me to} me——” 
brave the danger of seeking the interview. I} The poor girl sobbed like a child. She was 
knew there were such jewels,” he said, thought- so young, poor Addy! and had had so few 
fully. ‘‘My father concealed them days before; bright days in her life to strengthen her. 
the insurrection; but they doubtless fell imto the} Menager carried her into the room. Half an 
hands of the negroes, unless this man, Petrie— } hour after, he went through the rain down to 
Iremember him well, but i was not aware that ; the wharf, tightening his belt, and arranging 
any one accompanied my father when he hid} his flask and knife, his swarthy face working 
the casket. I helped him collect them,” speak- : ecnvulsively, and old Trull hobbling after him, 
ing disjointedly, as the old memories rose up} Bernard never went on a voyage without Trull. 
before him. «There were diamonds of my} 
mother’s, her own other personal jewels, be-} 
sides these heir-looms of thte Menagers. It ; CHAPTER ITT, 
was a fortune for a princess, it seems to me} A SOMBRE evening; dull, red clouds in clogged 
now,” with a faint smile. “<I do not know what ’ masses about the horizon; the air hot, immov- 
warning of evil tempted my father to secret 3 able, unfit for breathing, as we find it in these 
them; but I helped him, as I said, collect these ; islands, soaked, as it were, with sickly smells 
jewels, plate, and specie, in the house, and se- } of over-ripe fruit. 
care it in a small iron chest. I remember old } Along the shore a heavy shadow, cast by the 
Dr. Thoreau’s step was heard; so I remained } rising hills, and tangled trees and vines; poi- 
in the library to receive him, while my father } sonous erecpers, trailing from every limb, in a 
carried the chest away.” rank vegetation, with the dingy, sultry-colored 
Alone?” flowers that belong to all deadly plants; the 
“Trull followed him, but Trull cannot speak,” 3 saffron berries of the parasite ivy, and the pur- 
patting the old hound, that, gaunt and gray with ; ple bloom of the night-shade. If life is most 





age, had crept close te the step on which they 
stood.” 

“Your father may have taken Petrie to assist ‘ 
him in concealing it,” said his wife, musingly. 


sensual and lustful in tropical climes, death 
also lies nearest in wait, in a thousand forms, 
with het breath touching our flesh. Along the 
scarcely rippling water, close to the dripping 





“It is probable. At any rate, I will risk an 3 vines, a little canoe steered noiselessly toward 
interview. What motive could he have in draw- } an inlet, where a narrow creek emptied into the 
ing me to the plantation, other than the one he 3 sea, A stoutly built man held the oars, watch- 
assigus? My father was not able, afterward, 3 ing keenly every motion of the leaves on the 

to speak to me alone. There were guests in} shore. Night was gathering so fast and heavily 
"the house until a late hour, that night, and by ; that he had need to watch keenly to detect a 
dawn—he was 2 corpse.” ; lurking foe, if any such there were. A shaggy 

Addy put her arm gently about him. <I 7 dog lay at his feet, its red eye also peering 
know, Bernard—hush! We will not speak of? suspiciously through the darkness. Turning 
that,” as a strong shudder passed over him. ? up the ereek, he bent to the oars, still with 
“Bernard ” She paused. | cittion: the current of the black water was 

“What is it, darling?” + 

“T have a strange fear of this attempt to re- 
visit the plantation. It——” ; 


S seep and strong, yet so narrow that the trees 
overlapped their branches overhead. Now and 
then a break in the hedge showed glimpses of 
“It is our only hope, Addy,” with a desperate } fens, deep and foul, with nauseous smelling 


sigh for breath. ‘You do not know how fatal} weeds, with asphodel, glittering serpents glid- 
the future is for us without some sudden and } ing into their holes as the low plash of the oars 
immediate help. I foresee nothing but a prison 3 was heard. Familiar sights and sounds to Me- 
for me, beggary for you and your mother. I; nager; yet years had passed since he had known 
must mect this Petrie. The danger is less than ; them, and now the savage, revengeful memories 
we think, for the army of the blacks is con-} they wakened made his blood grow cold, and his 
céntrated about the capital. «& shall easily ; teeth clench together. For an hour he rowed 
eeeape their picguets by coasting along shore 3 up the stream, then more slowly, as he came in 
im a bateau. If I am discovered, it will be a3 sight of old land-marks near his own, planta- 
fight for life—not the first, nor the hardest.” tion. The banana grove was in sight at last— 

Her face grew paler every moment. Cigna the yellow fruit showing white in the sickly 
in,” she said, at last, “give our little Renaud 3 moonlight that began to creep over the land- 
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scape, throwing ghostly and uncertain shadows. {the green, heaving sea, the ship far off at an- 


Bernard rested on his oars for a moment, then 
drawing the dateau close to the shore, secured 
it under the shade of a heavy tree. The dog 
raised his head, looked cautiously around, and 
then slowly rose to his feet and sprang on the 
bank beside his master. It was curious to mark 
the quick, keen look of intelligence between the 
hound and the man before they ventured to 
penetrate the thicket with noiseless steps. Me- 
nager noted the strange glance of recognition 
which the dog had given when they touched 
their old play-grounds—the shiver of terror 
that passed over him—the new alertness, de- 
fiant and watchful, that seemed to have kindled 
in his veins their long dead life, as he proudly 
trode beside him. 

“Not to the house, old friend,” he muttered; 
“you and I will never cross that threshold 
again,” as, with bated breath and bent body, 
he thrust his way through the thicket. The 
hound glanced up into his face. ‘‘Here is the 
pool where I caught the great turtle, and Trull 
dragged it out for me. I wonder if he remem- 
bers?” Far up the hill in the moonlight he 
could see a part of the house, a mass of burned 
rafters and bricks, over which the ivy had be- 
gun to creep. Menager turned his eyes away, 
and thought of Addy. There were fiends at 
work at his honest heart, and he went back to 
the thought of the little wife for safety. 

On, slower and slower, until the banana wood 
was reached. The dog stopped, snuffed the air, 
whined, and caught at his master’s trousers, 
pulling him toward the boat impatiently. ‘You 
snuff danger, old boy? Let it be so. It’s for 
life and freedom,” with the thought of the prisorf 
waiting for him. 

There was'a low stone-house in the center of 
the wood, used, in old times, as a tool-house; 
there Petrie had promised to wait for him. Me- 
nager saw a light gleaming from under the 
¢losed oak door. He examined the priming of 
the pistols in his belt, and loosened the sharp 
knife in its case. ‘Lie down, Trull; keep 
watch for me here by this tree; come when I 
whistle.” The dog hesitated—then, accustomed 
to obedience, laid down with a low howl. Me- 
nager walked on a few steps, then he turned. 
“Good-by, old fellow,” he said. 

“There was an unnatural silence about him, as 
he neared the house, that stillness, that grave 
warning of sudden and lurking danger. He 
paused a'moment by the door. The moon from 
behind a cloud threw a sharp beam of light 
over fen and poisonous’ thiekets, the sultry, 
livid sky, the path and the hound laying there, 


chor—the sea, beyond which was Addy! 

He pushed open the door and entered. A low 
room, with stone floor and walls, deadening all 
} sound; heavy rafters above; one square window 
high out of arm’s reach; a pine table with a dull 
oil-lamp burning on it.: The door swung be- 
hind him with a clang. He stood silent a mo- 
ment, then approached the table. Petrie was 
not here: had difficulty, probably, in eluding the 
blacks. He rested his arm on the table, glancing 
about him indifferently. ‘It is a strangely 
bare room,” he thought, ‘‘ but 

With a sharp cry he fell to the ground, rose 
with a desperate struggle, fell again, his arms 
pinioned to his side, his legs bound together, 
tightening cords about his chest, his head and 
neck. The fall stunned him, but Menager had 
a cool head. Before he was able to open his 
eyes, he was aware of all that had happened; 
he was bound by a lasso, thrown by no un- 
skillful hand; let him but get his hand on his 
knife, and he was free. Another struggle, in 
which every muscle was strained, when a bony 
hand, with a grip like steel, held his wrist, and, 
looking up, his vision still bleared from the con- 
cussion of the fali, he saw a gaunt, muscular 
figure leaning over him, and in a moment busy 
hands were knotting the cords about his arms. 

«You need not struggle, you but give me ad- 
ditional trouble, uselessly for youtself,” with a 
} laugh. 

3 «Winifred !”’ 

; “Yes. Itis I,” said the woman, for it was a 
} woman, seating herself beside him. “You were 
?helpless in my arms when a baby, but not so 
shelpless as now.” She laughed again, slowly 
‘chafing her hands together. The woman was 
$ almost gigantic in size, with the strength of two 
— men as Menager, burly though he was, in 
Sher body. He looked into:her face. Some old 
memory came over him that made him know 
that then he faced death. Cold drops covered 
his face, for he thought of Addy and of his child. 

“You know why I have brought you here, 
Bernard Menager?” 

“I know.” 

“I wrote the note. Petrie is gone years ago. 
I have lived here alone since the night——” 
She stopped; her great rude features growing 
suddenly still. 

«Since that night my father was murdered! 
You did it? It was your hand struck the 
blow?” the white foam coming to his lips. ‘It 
wes but that of which I had often warned him 
from you.” 

., She shook her head, a strange dreamy look in 
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her eyes. “No, I could not do that. When the; But he called again fiereely, for the blood was 
time came, though I had chosen it for my work, } flowing faster and his strength was failing. 
Lhid, Bernard. Afterward I went into the burn-} There was a noise outside, a mad growl, a leap, 
ing houses and carried out his body—I washed ; a shaggy mass bounding in the window, and 
and dressed it. How bonnily his hair curled! } the hound had seized the’ woman by the throat. 
Yours is coarse and straight, Bernard. But the What followed was a confusion of terror after- 
blacks took him from me to do what they would 3 ward to Menager. He never lingered on its 
with. Lloved him so, boy.” She started to her $ recital. While the desperate struggle went on 
feet. ‘I hated him! There’s a lie on my lips $ beside him, he rolled himself over within reach 
even now.” She leaned her gray head against 3 of the knife, and at last cut the cords. He was 
the wall, standing motionless. 2 free. A half-hour afterward, the woman was 

The old memory, with its awful shame and bound with the cords she had furnished. Me- 
anguish, came to Bernard’s mind. If the woman * \ nagér tied up a great wound in the dog’s breast 
had. been his father’s murderer, he must yet 3 } which she had given him, and then turned to 
have pitied her! have looked on her as an aven- 3 S bind her wounded throat. 
ger, have shrunk guiltily from her with the § ‘IT will secure you for the sake of my own 
weight of crimes not his. $ safety,” he said. ‘‘You can gnaw the cords, 

“Unloose me. I, at dnent, am innocent of but it will be a day’s work, Winifred,” with a 
harm toward you, woman.’ 3 smile. 

She came back, cool and grave, looking 3 «So many years as I had schemed for this,” 
steadily at him. It was the most dangerous : $ she muttered, closing her eyes. He doubted if 
form her insanity assumed, as Bernard knew of ? she would ever gnaw the cords. It would be 
old. ‘I have schemed to bring you here for ’ more like her to starve to death—that would 
years. I do not give up my purposes when ; give action for her diseased power of endur- 
they are fulfilled. Caught by a woman! The?ance. But what could he do? He took up the 
strong-limbed Bernard, whose muscles his father : still loaded pistols. ‘‘Come, Trull, I’m strong 
used to show me with pride, While my boy—— $ enough to carry you, old boy. You are my 
Oh! my boy! my baby!” She checked the wild g patient now.” 
ery suddenly and peered down into his face.. ‘Is In his long voyages, Menager had accustomed 
held my baby in my arms—dead, you know— 3 himself to talk to the hound as if he were a 
and swore that no child of its murderer should $ human being. But the dog drew himself over 
live. I think I have not been myself since that : the floor, pawing at one stone in the walla trifle 
night. But I keep my oath. Why, Bernard,” 3 more discolored from mould than the others. 
laying her hand on his arm, ‘was ever heard 3 3 The woman gave a sudden cry of anger. 
such a pitiful thing that a father should murder 3 “Come, Trull. What ails the beast? Heh?” 
his own child? 1 must keep my vow, Bernard,” ; : He came closer. The dog scratched more Vehe- 
her head dropping on her breast. She would } ’ mently at the same spot, and Menager kicked 
keep it, he knew that. The woman was per- Sit with his foot. It shook, he stooped down, 
sistent as a bull-dog when she had taken her } some sudden recollection making his face grave, 
grip of an enemy. But was he to lie here silencing him. There was a secret entrance te 
chained like some beast to be done to death? ; the family vault from this house, he remem- 
She drew the pistols from his belt and threw: bered. Pressing his foot firmly on the stone, it 
them aside, the knife. Turning on his side with 3 moved slowly back, disclosing a narrow stair- 
one mighty effort, he essayed to grapple with; case. Menager glanced suspiciously at the 
her, his arms still pinioned. It was for life or 3 woman, then he went down. The stair-case 
death. Her clutch was like iron. “It is use- 3 ended abruptly in a solid wall; the entrance to 
less,” putting her heavy arm on his throat. N : the vault was walled up, but he stumbled over 
She drew out a sharp lancet and plunged it 3 some obstacle. There was a moment’s pause, 
into his arm. ‘You are very like him,” in the ; ‘ then he reappeared, bearing an iron chest. He. 
‘same dreamy, quiet voice, “I will not be cruel. 5 carried it outside the building, whither the dog 
One falls asleep—dying so.” 3 dragged himself painfully. 

“Bah!” said Menager. “Dying!” 3 For the first time the man grew weak, recog- 

He called aloud once, twice. ‘nizing the danger passed, the new life that lay 
*«There is no one within a mile’s call. The: before him—of which the treasure that chest 
black picguets are at the Ford.” contained was the key. He carried the dog, 

“So it will be easier for me to return to’the : first to the boat, then the box. Before he un- 
ship,” he said, taunting her. 3tied the bateau, he wrenched the lid off the 
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net: The aechiighs fell « on it, and aiedlecdba ; 
him to a sudden glory of giowing color, ruby, em- 
erald, diamond, flashing a welcome, as it were, 
to hope and happiness. Bernard Menager thrust 
his arm deep among themy and laughed aloud 
like @ child. “Oh, Addy! Addy!’ he cried. 
QM Truli tried te bark'and licked his hand. 
“Why, old dog, I had forgotten you,” he said. 
‘‘And I owe it all to you.” When he loosened 
the boat, he did not take tlie oars, but held the 
hound’s head on his knee. 

“The leap and struggle have been more than 
your age could bear, old Bruin,” he said. ‘‘You 
and I are not as young as we were when we 
hunted together.” There was a laugh on the 
deg’s face, but his big eyes were fixed with a 
strange, solemn earnestness on his master’s. 
Menager put his hand on the wound. ‘How : 
hotly it throbs. Oh, Trull! why cannot. you : 
tell me where the pain is!” There was unut- } 
terable hunger in the dog’s look, which be- 
longs to things whose lives have been thwarted. 
Surely he knew that he was dumb. 

They floated down the creek out into the sea. 
It was time now for Menager to take the oars, 
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> sat motionless. 


‘but he had forgotten. tlicimns Ke: was $ sisal 
chafing the dog’s breast, looking in his face, 
but saying nothing. The boat drifted out to 
sea; the dog, now and then, feebly wagged his 
tail and licked Bernard's face or hand. Not 
when he stood near to death himself was Mena- 
ger so colorless as now. . He stooped closer. 
“It’s been a hard life we have lived together, 
Trull. Now it will be happy and gay. Do you— 
do you hear me?” 

Happy and gay! Surely he heard. He shook 
himself, steod up proudly, drawn to his im- 
mense height. A deep bay of triumph broke 
the silent echoes; then he laid down at his mas- 
ter’s feet, looking up into his face long and 
sadly. What the spirits of the old friends said 


, to each other, in that last hour, only they know; 


presently the dog’s eyes slowly closed, and Me- 
nager let his head sink between his hands and 
He roused himself at last and 


‘rowed to the ship, trying to think of the happy 
life coming, and of home; but home, and Addy 
and her child seemed very far off, for his heart 

‘ was heavy, and his hand was on the dead head 

3 of his oldest friend. 





A MEMORY. 


BY MINNIE 


MARY LEE, 


In the days ef long ago 

Met I one who said to me, 
“When the sunset’s golden glow 

Floods the forest and the lea, 
Unto me let memory flow, 

Know that I shall think of thee.” 


Many a sunset’s radiant gleam 
From the earth has faded, 

Many a splendid waking dream 
Reality hath shaded, 

Since by that sunset-tinted stream 
We radiant visions braided. 
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"Tis pleasant to recall the same, 
Although they soon were broken; 

I often hear his once loved name 
With brilliant praises spoken, 

For he has reached that shining fame 
Of which his youth gave token. 


I wonder if he e’er reealis 
Those days of long ago, 

And if a shadow ever falls 
Upon his path below, 

Of her that ence he said should come 
When fell the sunset’s glow? 
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EVERG 


REEN. 


BY HENRY C. L. HASKELL. 


Waen Winter’s Woods are bleak, and drear, and wild, 
And withered leaves around 

Beneath the waving branches bure are piled, 

And brooks, that murmured when the Summer smiled, 
With ice are bound— 


Then, though have faded al] the flowrets fair, 
There still is seen, 

Beneath the naked branches here and there, 

*Mid dead leaves whirling in the Winter air, 


The Evergreen. 
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Upon life’s pathway oft bnght flowrets fade 
Away like Sammer’s bloom, 

And grief and sadness once fair prospects shade— 

And lightsome hearts, by sorrow heavy made, 
Are bathed in gloom. 


Though, should these paths seem dark, and wild, and drear, 
And sadness clond the scene, 

And bright hopes pass away which once were dear, 

Still "mid the withered leaves is ever near 
Some Evergreen. 
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THE MAID OF HONOR. 


BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS, 


[Butered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1864, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.) 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 206. 


CHAPTER XII. ; Now and then a faint tremor stirred the lines 
Two women, woeful-hearted and quiet from about her mouth, but her hands were steady, 
intense grief, sat together in a chamber of the 3 and her slow step was firm as if planted on the 
Duke of Suffolk’s palace, The lord of that; rock of ages. Once, as this young creature 
palace was in the Tower, a prisoner waiting $ neared the scaffold, her eyes opened wide, and 
his trial for double treason. The fair young } a look of terror deepened their intense blue into 
creature, who had so late been its light and absolute blackness. But this human shrinking 
glory, was condemned to die. No mercy could} soon passed away. She mounted the scaffold, 
be extended to her: she was of royal blood, and, among its hideous appointments, spoke to 
and had aspired to the crown; she was a Pro-} those who stood ready to see her die. 
testant, and, therefore, hated by a rere Then an awful blackness swept over the 
council, which held the queen’s heart, as in a mother’s soul, through which she saw@limly a 


vice. The wretched duchess and her heavy- frail human form, kneeling—an uplifted axe— 
hearted daughter sat waiting. They knew that ’ and then a stream of crimson, trickling slowly 
the beings they loved so devotedly must die, 3 3 over a pall of dead velvet cloth that seemed 
but the exact time had, perhaps with an intent ; carpeting the whole earth. 

of mercy, been withheld from them. The boom of a great gun unlocked her being 


All at once a bell tolled out a sound that} from its trance. Her hands unclasped them- 
made the two women start up with one blended 3 selves—the strained eyelids slowly relaxed— 
ery of horror. The sound came to them eas 3 from her bosom an imprisoned breath broke 
4 far distance, like a hoarse iron groan, as if! into a wail, answering the boom of the death- 
the bell had a heart torn and tortured in giving } gun. 
it forth. Then the woman stooped down and bent 

“Oh! my God!” cried the elder woman, un- g mournfully over her daughter. 
closing her white lips with a pang. ‘It is now, hey Look up, my child; it is over. This moment 
itis now!” ¢ God has made you Sister to an angel.” 

Katharine clung to her mother for a moment, Katharine did not answer. The mournful 
trembling violently from head to foot. Then ? words had no power to reach her soul. She 
she sank to her knees, buried her face in the § had grown fainter and fainter with each swing 
black velvet robe that swept around her mother’s § Sof the bell. The boom of the gun sent a rush 
feet, and was still as death. At each swing of: of pain through her whole being which seemed 
the bell a shudder, like spasm which comes just : to wither her up; for she lay upon the floor, 
before death, shook her visibly, and once she prone and still like a white dove shot through 
was long and long without drawing a breath— $ the heart. 
for it seemed as if the bell had ceased. When } It was over. The Duchess of Suffolk was 
it rang out again, she uttered a cry—the relief: right: God, in permitting the injustice of his 
was so great. ; creatures, had made her the mother to one wha 

But the duchess stood up, white, cold, dumb, 3 was, indeed, almost an angel before she entered 
a Niobe turning to mafble. The clairvoyance $ heaven. ‘ 
ofa soul almost lifted out of the body was upon } $ Two weeks after this, another bell and an- 
her.- In her dread anguish she saw that beauti- § ; other death-gun told the Duchess of Suffolk 
ful martyr leaving the grim walls of her prison, } that she was a widow. Notwithstanding his 
serene, gentle, childlike, a book of prayers in $ ’ selfishness and his feeble character, this woman 
her hands, and words of devotion dying on her? had loved her husband with more than wifely 
sweet lips. The women around her wept, but ; devotion; but for this love, her natural strength 
no tears swelled under those white eyelids.‘ might have prevented the ruin thet ae upon 
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him and his family. As a bird will linger, day ; delicacy on the affection that had existed be- 
after day, around the cage which imprisons its } tween Katharine and Lord Hertford, who re- 
mate, she had kept her home in that desolated} mained in exile rather than live in the same 
palace, living through the,hours of . slow. de; } country with his betrothed, now that she was 
spair as a slave drags his chain, knowing well: the wife of another. Queen Mary received this 
that the burden is to be forever. letter in the most interesting stages of her mar- 
When the time came at last, and death had} riage negotiations with the Spanish prince, who 
done its worst, she arose, and, taking her; was soon to be the forced guest and austere 
daughter, went away into one of the mid! master of the kingdom. When left to her own 
land counties, where she had an estate in her ?impulses, Mary was naturally kind. The death 
own, right, which the attainder of her husband: of her cousin had been a heavy burden on her 
could not reach; She made no protest, entered } heart, and she was glad to relieve her own con- 
no complaint, but crept away into solitude with science by this act of simple justice. Without 
a broken heart. submitting the question to her council, she gave 
But human beings whom God has made firm directions that a suit for the divorce of Lord 
to act and strong td suffer, are not often ren- 3 Herbert and Lady Katharine Gray should be 
dered helpless by sorrow, save for a time. The; instituted under the queen’s declared sanction. 
soul, while it remains on earth, must turn, even } Meantime, the letter which Katharine had 
in its deepest sorrows, somewhat to earthly ? 3 3 placed in Mary’s hand changed the suspicions 
things. Through the affections of this world3 which had fastened upon Elizabeth, as the center 
we find a safe path to the purer love of the of Wyatt’s treason, into certainty, and in less 
next. than a week after the execution of Lady Jane 
The Duchess of Suffolk asked nothing of the; Gray the haughty princess was a prisoner in 
queen. She had been shipwrecked. The vessel; the Tower. Had she been at liberty and hold- 
in which all the love of her youth was freighted} ing her usual influence with the queen, it is 
had gone down before her eyes. She was not; very doubtful if the application for Katharine’s 
& woman to pause and gather up the broken 3 divorce would ever have been assented to. She 
spars and splintered timbers which might drift} would have considered the existing marriage as 
on shore, much less was she likely to plead for} a pledge of perpetual widowhood, To her selfish 
these things with the kinswoman, who had given | and astute mind, supreme power only lay in all 
her husband and child to the block. ? royalty being centered in one person, Beyond 
But one thing she did. When she saw the} herself, she had no tolerance for possible heir- 
pale face and drooping figure of her child, and ship to the throne of England. 
thought how young she was and what sorrow But she was a prisoner now, pleading in vain 
she had known, the Tudor pride in her bosom} for a word of kindness from the sister to whose 
gave way. Her life was wrecked. White hair} revolting subjects her name had been a rallying- 
had grown thickly on her head since the night } cry, and her countenance was at least indirectly 
of that fatal wedding, when she had, from as given. 
weak sense of obedience, given up her children } The letter intrusted to Dr. Dee, was, as the 
to the ambition of their father. Her heart had} council recognized, in Wyatt’s hand-writing, 
gone down into the valley and shadows of per-} and contained a detailed plan of the rebellion 
petual widowhood. There was no after-love for 3 clearly addressed to the princess. 
her, no ambition, She could only live now for 3 It was no marvel, then, that the Tower had 
the fair child, who seemed perishing under her} been given Elizabeth for a lodging, and that 
eyes. This poor waif, that had come out from § she stood in imminent, peril of her life. Had 
the wreck of her own hopes, must be sayed, } Elizabeth reigned, and her heiress done half as 
The chain which bound her to the man chet much, two heads would have fallen on the scaf- 
loathed should be broken, if humiliation, pro-} fold erected for Lady Jane Gray. Elizabeth 
test, or entreaty could do it. $ was courageous and lion-hearted when in power, 
When the duchess reached the solitude of her but it is doubtful if her whole life ever gave evi- 
new home, and thought over these things in her 3 dence of the calm courage which marked the 
heart, some of the energy natural to her cha-3 conduct of Mary during the Wyatt rebellion, 
racter awoke and came into healthful action. } when her palace was assaulted, and maintained 
She wrote a letter to the queen, beseeching her 3 3 principally by her own firmness and great pre- 
to sanction a divorce between her child and ; sence of mind, While in her imprisoument, 
Lord Herbert. She pictured the horrors of a3 3 the princess was in constant fear of that death 
marriage without love, and dwelt with womanly { which the Lady Jane Gray had met with such 
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womanly fortitude. She was ever on the alert, ; this great enterprise, are free, nay, better—un- 
and, indeed, betrayed little of the spirit which ; suspected!’ . 

accompanies true courage or perfect innocence. Dee thought of his ravaged papers and the 
, While the princess was in confinement, and 3 broken window, and his fears contradicted this 
the queen in eager negotiatious for her mar- ; hopeful speech. But he kept his own counsel, 
riage, Dr. Dee and the embittered statesman and Cecil went on, but in a low voice, 

3 








who had found all his fawning and craft insuf-; .‘‘What folly it was to make all this turmoil 
ficient. to. win favor with the queen, met in the} when this kingdom lay within our own hands. 
lonely dwelling which we have once described. ; Why, Dee, with wise men science is more potent 
They had not seen each other since the recent } than armies.” 
tragedy which followed the Wyatt rebellion—: . ‘Poison you mean,” answered Dee, taking 
’ g tragedy which Dee well nigh shared, for he } no pains to conceal the bitter sarcasm that 
eseaped by a private passage while the messen- ; arose in his heart. 
gers from. Mary’s council eonducted Elizabeth a ; Cecil turned a shade paler, but answered, 
prisoner from her own house, and this doubtful } gently as before, 
safety was all the reward he had yet obtained} ‘‘I never use dangerous words when others 
for the trouble and danger of his expedition. : will do as well. It is no sin to worship science 
For this reason Cecil found the astrologer in no 3 to understand its secrets, and use them, too, 
pleasant humor. : when a great object presents itself. Why, Dee, 
“Well,” he said, curtly, as the little man en- 3 if I had but one of your secrets——” , 
tered his domicil, ‘what thriftless toil have ye} ‘‘You would work alone—that is no news,” 
to propose now? Has not the last few months’ : answered the astrologer. 
work given yea surfeit of blood ?’’ Cecil fiushed, a little sat this, but Mswered 
_ Cecil smiled. The passions of other men sel- : promptly, 
dom disturbed him. He used them only as; ‘‘Of course, there would be little wisdom in 
instruments by which his own ambition was ®Sking another to aid in that which a man can 
wrought out and maintained. do for himself.” 


? 


rn 
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“A great cause is not lost by one defeat,” he ; ‘But being unable to accomplish everything 


said. ‘Had you or I been at the head of} in your own person, you are compelled.to seek 
Wyatt’s troops, they would have given a dif- me.” 

ferent: eolor to the affair, and by this time the: ‘‘True enough; but first, here is.a proof that 
royal sisters might have changed places.”’ those who work with Cecil need not go empty- 

“Nay,” answered Dee, ‘I am no soldier; my ? banded.” 
duty is to cure men.” 3 “Gold is something, if only reckoned as am 

Cecil’s smile deepened into a laugh, which } acknowledgment of a man’s power,” answered 
won a grim recognition from the doctor. 3 Dee, thrusting the purse which Cecil had given 

“And in this, your real calling, is there not ; him into his bosom, 
more power than the wisest of us can find int “It is one great clement of power,” answered 
armies?” He said this with a tone so gentle ; Cecil, ‘‘and therefore to be respected.” 
and persuasive that few men could have resisted ; ‘It is the life-blood of enterprise, and there= 
it; “I have. been, thinking, Dee, how much} fore to be coveted,” answered Dee; ‘*bat.of 
more safely and certain our end might have ; what new scheme is this the forerunner? Ambi- 
been accomplished. had no meaner brains than : tion does not part with gold without a reason,” 
yours and mine been: at work, What great;  ‘‘The old project, Dee, I have no other. That 
cause ever prospered. where such shallow help? which they failed of, you and I must secure, 
as that of Suffolk.was admitted, and such hot? This Papal marriage is decided on; a foreign 
brains as; Wyatt’s took the lead?” ; prince is to reign over England. Elizabeth, the 

“They haye both. paid for their folly. Bah, I > last hope of the nation, is in the Tower, and her 
am sick of seeing their putrid quarters festering ; life threatened.” 
over the city gates, It makes one revolt at thes - ‘tI have heard as much,” answered Dee; 
thing they call treason!” 3 ‘but how can that be helped? I have no power 

“But which we call ambition,” rejoined Cecil. ; to set her at liberty.” 

“Call. it, what you like, it does not make.a; ‘‘You have power to make her Queen of Eng- 
gibbet.on every corner pleasant to the eye.” { land, and that without danger or detriment to 
True, true! But these empty-headed churls : yourself,” answered Cecil, almost in a whisper. 
have only paid the forfeit of their own folly,re-: ‘‘How? If there is anything to be said, speak 
member; while you and I, the soul and spirit.of } plainly; I am not afraid of words,” answered 
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the other, sinking his voice to a whisper, as as if ; 2 
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The excited man extended his arms as if they 


afraid of something which spoke in his tempter’s : } longed to grasp whole kingdoms, then looked 


face, if not in his words, 


: around, remembering that he was not alone, 


“Jt is a project which requires skill and pa- sand, folding them heavily on his bosom, fell into 


tience.”’ 
“T have both,” answered the astrologer. 
“But are you willing te sink to a menial 
capacity?” 
“That depends on the reward.” 
“Would the favor of a monarch, and the pa- 


3 thought. 
his life had he seen that strange man give way 
3to feeling of any kind before. 
he became an object of study, and the astrolo- 
ger watched him with cool, searching scrutiny, 
as he would have investigated some medical ex- 


Dee watched him keenly. Never in 


On the instant 


tronage of a man who controlled that monarch 3 periment on an animal. 


for life, be enough ?” 8 
“More than enough, if that monarch is Eliza- ; 
beth, and her prime counsellor, Cecil,” was the 
prompt answer; “ providing, always, that favor 
is assured for a sufficient length of time.” 3 
Does Elizabeth promise long life? You are : 
an adept in such matters and should know.” ; 
° 
b 


3 


“She may well live out her three score years 
and ten.” 

*And I—do I look like taking a scant hold 
of life 2’, 

“Nott the remedy lay in your own will.” 

On these premises then make your calcula- 
tions; for so long as Elizabetl. r+ ns and [ live, 
80 long shall your reward contin.::.” , 

‘So far it promises enough. Now tell me all.” 

“The Spanish match is concluded on.” 

“T know it.” 


s 


prince will be on our coast.” 

“Well?” 

“The queen is making anxious preparations 
for his coming. Even now she is arranging her 
household, so far as possible, to suit his foreign N 


habits. She knows how deeply hatred of this § 
man is planted in the nation, and fears for his ; 
safety. A cook is wanted for the royal kitchen $ 
who is master of Spanish, as well as French and 
English dishes.” 

‘*Ha! I begin to comprehend!” 

“One who will not only prepare the dishes, 
but be ready to taste them also.” 

Dee became thoughtful on the instant. Cecil 
looked at him with keen anxiety, and at last 
said, in a faltering voice, 

“Surely, you have faith in the antidote?” 

“Enough to run even that risk. Yes!” 

*‘And you can perform the duties?” 

“A good chemist is always a superior cook.” 

“Then our way is clear,” cried Cecil, arising 
and measuring the floor with quick, unequal $ 
strides. ‘What want we of armies?—what are 
men of bone and thews compared to men of } 
brains? Why, look at me, so dwarfed that no ; 
good general would take me for a stirrup holder, } 
and yet, and yet-——” 3 





3 
: 
“In a few weeks, or months at most, om 
s 
s 


“You seem to have this thing greatly at 


3 heart,” he said, with a sarcastic smile, for Dr. 
Dee had long outlived such emotions, and so far 
felt his superiority over the baffled statesman. 


“At heart? Why, man, it is better than a 


throne to me—to the country salvation.” 


*<Then the reward to one who secures all this 


should be great.” 


“And it shall be—name it yourself. A crown 
of the realm?” 

“Tush! I want no titles.” 

**A place at court?” 

“I want gold—land which brings in gold— 


power over the queen’s mind, and through that 


over England.” 

“Be it so. The gold and land I answer for. 
That power which one mind holds over another 
rests with the individual; but there is sure to be 
superstition wherever an intellect is rich in im- 
agination. Judge oy yourself how far it will 
affect the princess.” 

**She has the wisdom of a statesman, the im- 
agination of a woman, and the firmness of a 
despot. With such characters meti of thought 
have great influence. But one word. Does the 
Princess Elizabeth authorize this? Has she sent 
you hither?” 

Cecil stopped in his walk ‘and looked at the 
astrologer in a sort of scorn. 

“If she had, could you or I trust her? Do 
women love the persons who know secrets that 
would dishonor them? Is she a woman to sub- 
mit, for an hour, to the thralldom of such know- 
ledge, while there is an axe or a block to which 
she could send us on any pretence? No, no. 
Let her guess what she pleases, but know no- 
thing, except that we, her early and true friends, 


‘are working day and night for her liberation 


and advancement. She will trust those who 
serve her faithfully in this dark day.” 
“Tt is unsafe caleulating where ® woman is 


} concerned; but we have plenty of time and will 


feel our ground with caution. But does it come 
within the scope of your plan to let this mar- 


riage take place?” 
“It must! Nothing should be.done suddenly. 
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Did you not say that the drug was slow in one, 


operation?” : 
“It may be used with such discretion a life § 
will drag on for one, two, even three years.” 


neeeer 


sneonigt to blind his conseience. Nothing Ye nee 
than high power could appease the hunger of 
his ambition, and that he was resolved to get at 
3 any cost. But he was not sorry to find that the 
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« And is curable even then with theantidote?” § astrologer was urged on to join him bythe 


certain effect.” 
“You see we have time to study this woman 


and niake our ground sure.” ; 


“But what if the queen prove implacable and ; 
hold her to a bloody account for the treason 
which so many have suffered from?” 

» “There, I think, we are safe—Mary is per- 

sonally greatly attached to her sister. She has 

not forgotten the pleasures of her own kindness 3 
to the poor little orphan who was driven to her $ 
for love and shelter after Anna Bolyn’s death. § 
It is not in a woman’s nature to deal harshly 

with the creature she has lavished kindness on, : 
however she may forget benefits received. The} 
Catholic council have great power over Mary, ; 
but it will not extend to bloodshed where her} 
sister is concerned, It is said that she secretly 
laments over the execution of Lady Jane, hold-} 
ing it a sin against her own royal blood.” 3 

“But Gardiner is a ruthless man. It is he who} 
rules the kingdom, and he hates our Protestant } 
princess. What if he prevailed against her?” ; 

“Then our work must be prompt. Better any} 
risk than that of Elizabeth’s death.” 

“Tt needs a little preparation, still can be 
done, but the danger is increased a hundred- 
fold.” 

‘Haye no fear, It will not come to that. 
There may*be a long imprisonment for her 
gtace; but no more.” 

“I have read her horoseope,” answered Dee, 
“and will ‘trust to! that rather than Mary’s 
clemency, or—with all deference—your own} 
opinion. It is written from the beginning that 
Elizabeth of England will reign till her hair 
grows snow-white under the crown she wears. 
If my poor skill is needed to bring this about, 
that too was written. When fate arranges events, 
it also points out needful instruments, human 
and inanimate. Who, then, shall blame us that 
we meet here and form plans which shall free 
our country from the perils of priestcraft. If 
God establishes His greatest reformers by war, 
who shall say that it isa crime to sweep this 
curse from our land by a single death? Why 
is the cannon better than the dagger, when both 
are instruments of fate?” 

Cecil smiled as the astrologer muttered this 
sophistry. He was not a man to delude himself. 
The thing he meditated was a great crime. He} 
knew that, and persisted in it without a single { 





“That works like the other, slowly, but et 
; 


; lund.” But he did not speak of these 


superstitions of his own belief. The fatalist 
has no need of cowardice or courage, because 
his creed teaches him that exertion is useless, 
and precaution of no avail. He reasons himself 
into nothingness, and leaves no power to his 
own soul. 

Cecil arose to go. 

“When is it to be, and how am I to gain 
access to the palace?” asked the doctor. 

Cecil paused and thought. 

“Tt was needful to have your decision before 
other steps were taken,” he said; «but hold 
yourself in readiness. 
left this place.” ‘ 

“It is necessary,” thought Dee, who remem- 
bered the lost letter through all this confererice. 
“Dr, Dee is possibly no longer saf Eng- 
ts, still 
hoping that they might prove groundless. 

Cecil, whose excitement was raging like fire 
in his usually firm nature, continued to pace 
the room for a time. Then he strode hastily 
through the door, as if the small room afforded 
insufficient space for his burning thoughts. He 
had not been gone a minute, when a little form 
crept over the threshold and stood clinging to 
the door-frame as if afraid to enter and unable 
to retire. It was the girl Mary, whose eyes 
seemed to flutter in her head, while her tiny 
hands trembled as they grasped the timber. 
She stood a.moment swinging to and fro as if 
her hands had been hinges, while her feet 
worked in sockets. 

‘Ha! is it you, imp of Satan? It is well you 
have come. In an hour I should have been 
searching for you.” 

* Mary swung herself half out of sight, but still 
clutched her support. Then thrusting her face 
forward, she cried out sharply, 

‘“‘What for? What did ye want of me?” 

‘3 want the letter you stole from that desk,” 
said the astrologer, in a whisper that filled the 
room like the hiss of a snake. 

Mary let go her hold on the door-frame, and, 
with one leap, sprang to his side, wild and eager 
to defend herself. 

“LT baven’t got it. She took it away from me.” 

“She! Who?” 

“Grandam.” 

“Great heavens! and she can read?” 

“Yes,” -answered Mary, nodding compla- 
cently. ‘She did read every word of it.” 


It were better that you 
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«And kept it safe?” 3 

**Safe enough.” 3 

«Where is it then? Hasshesentit back? A: 
sensible woman would not play with such fire!” : ; 

«Yes, she would,” put in Mary; laughing ; ; 
with what seemed to him malicious glee. $ 

“What?” $ 

*‘Grandam loves a good blaze, you'd think so } 
if you picked up faggots for her—and she came } } 
migh burning the paper. Oh! what atime I had } 
getting it out of that thing yonder!” 

*¢*But did she burn it?” cried Dee, anxiously. 

“Burn it?. No.‘ The fire was crinkling up its 
edges, and wanted it as a cat wants mice—but 
she snatched it back and put it in her pocket.” 

“She did?” 

“It made her quake all over, as if she had 
hid away live coals in her dress. I never saw 
granny afraid before.” 

*«But where is it now?” 

“She gave it to the lady.” 

“What lady? Speak quickly, for lam tempted 
to straffgle you for the mischief you have done.” 

Mary darted off and slunk away into a corner, 
gathering herself up in a heap, but watching } 
her enemy over one shoulder. The astrologer § 
started up to follow her, but that instant Cecil $ 
returned to the house. Mary began to quake § 
in all her limbs when she saw the little man $ 
framed in the doorway. 

‘Send him off, drive him out,” she shrieked. 8 
«It was his paper. He'll kill me—he’ll kill me. 3 
What did you lock me up for? If you shut a’ 
eat in with the milk-can, it will drink. I wish : 
the paper was down your throats, Ido! Gran- 3 
dam was a cruel old woman to send me here— : 
but [’ll run.” 3 

She gave a wild leap toward the door, but the 3 
astrologer darted forward like a fox and caught 3 
her in his arms. 

“Come in,” he said, addressing Cecil, while : 
Mary was biting viciously at the hands which § 
prisoned her; ‘thelp me to get the truth out of } 
this impish thing.” 3 

Cecil. came forward and closed the door. H 

“Has she been See MRE she heard | 





s 
s 
s 
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he said, anxiously. 

‘Worse than that.. The letter you gave me— 
fearing that the hand-writing might betray the 
writer, I copied it and locked the original in 
your secretary—nay, in a secret drawer of its 
most secret eompartment. Yet this brat ferreted 
it out, stole it, and carried it to her grandam, 
who, it seems, has given it to some lady. Who 
is the lady? Tell me, child, or I could find it in 
amy heart. to choke the words from your miser- 
able little throat.” 
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The man was not angry, fiercely as his words 
sounded. He thought that by terrifying the 
child the whole truth could ‘be more certainly 
> wrested from her. 

“I won't tell the lady’s name, only she was 
} beautiful as a queen. I saw her before in the 
king’s palace, the nice, nice young king that 
} granny’s herbs would not cure.’ 

“You saw this lady in the king’s palace?” 


> questioned Cecil, in his -most winning voice. 


“When?” 

““When you staid there all night, and the tall 
duke in his black velvet dress, and all the men 
that made the beautiful circle thing, something 
they called a will. Oh! I remember you all— 
you didnt, one of you, know that I was hid be- 
hind the tapestry, and sat there, with my knees 
up and my back to the wall, like a fox in a hen- 
coop, did ye now?” 

The astrologer smiled meaningly, but Cecil 
was calm and gentle as ever. 

«< But the letter,” he said; ‘‘tell us where that 
is and you shall have a silver crown.” 

‘‘Shall I—shall I?” she cried, eagerly. “But 
then the letter—the lady has got it.” 

«But tell me where the lady lives.” 

‘‘How should I know?” answered the girl, 
who had been cautioned on this point by her 
grandmother. : 

Cecil was disappointed, and cast an anxious 
glance at the astrologer. 

“If we but knew where the danger lay, ” he 
said. ‘She has the secret.” 

“‘Nobody ever tells me secrets, I find ’em,” 
cried Mary, triumphantly. 4 

“But you couldn’t find out where this lady 
lives, sharp as you are?” 

‘‘Mary’s eyes danced gleefully, but she did 
not speak, 

‘And you cannot tell her name?” 

**Yes, I can there; but I won’t.” 

“Not if I turn the silver crown into gold, 
with the young king’s face pictured on it?” 

Cecil took a piece of gold from his pocket and 
held it before her eyes; to his astonishment they 
filled with tears. 

“Yes, it is him—it is him,” she said, with ~ 
pathos of real grief in her voice. “Give it to me.” 

' “Not without the lady’s name.” 

“T will not tell you that,” she said, earnestly, 
«because it is granny’s secret and she told me.” 

Cecil put the gold' back into his pocket. She 
followed the action wistfully with her eyes, and 
at last began to sob. 

Cecil and the astrologer looked at each other. 
The young creature baffled them with her 
strange compound of artfulness and truth. 
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» *I,see you care nothing for the king’s pic- 
ture,” said Cecil, quietly. 
Mary brightened up. 


“I'll tell you who has got the letter now; ; If the queen has the letter, we know on what 


that. is: my own secret, I found it out with list- 
ening, oh! ever so long, when granny was talk- 
ing with the lady!” 
«Tell us that,” said Cecil, smiling, but with 
an anxious look in the eyes, ‘tell us that.” 
. “And you will give me that gold picture?” 
“Yes.” 
“The queen has got it!” 
»oThe astrologer sank slowly to his seat. Cecil 


turned white as snow, but rallied himself in-} perity? 
3 that. mame, for the present at least; but he ig 
3 essential‘ to‘‘our: fature success, and must not 


etantly. 

‘Here is the king’s picture,” he said, but his 
silken voice had grown so husky that it sounded 
like a hoarse whisper. ‘‘Now tell me what else 
the good grandam said while you were listen- 

“She said that the letter might cost the Lady 
Elizabeth her life, but she could not help it— 
and she couldn’t. Granny didn’t want to give 
up the letter, but the lady would have it.” 

The lady! 


opposing witnesses. 
“That is grandam’s secret. She trusted me; 








’ him their means of communication 


evidence. the princess was arrested. It will be 
easy to prove that the letter in her hand never 
did reach the princess, but was found by yon 
imp in Dr. Dee’s home.” 

**But that will prove this same Dr. Dee a con- 
federate with rebels,” answered the astrologer, 
with a suspicious glitter in his eyes. 

“Can you not understand that this same 
doctor is the main instrument of our pros- 
Still we have done with him under 


be cast into danger.” 

“Indeed! If I know the man, danger can- 
not threaten him alone.” 

**Listen, thou dullard. This Dr. Dee was a 
secret agent of the rebels, who sought to make 
h the 
Princess Elizabeth, but he, while pretéfding to 
act, kept such letters as they gave him, never 


What lady?” inquired Cecil, as 3 sending them to the princess, but hoping to use 
craftily as modern lawyers attempt to entrap } them hereafter for his own advancement. 


This 
letter being stolen from his custody is a proof 
that her highness never received it, and thus 


I won’t tell—no, not if you take away the gold } the accusation against her falls to the ground.” 


picture.” 
“But you are certain that the queen has the 
letter you took from yon secretary ?” 
“Yes, L know it for certain. 


‘And Dr. Dee is proven a double traitor,” 
said the astrologer, bitterly. 
‘Well, in truth, it does look like it,” an- 


The lady said } swered Cecil, fixing his keen eyes on the docs 


so, and she cried, because it had done no good ; tor’s face and stinging him with a calm but 
to her, but such harm to the Lady Elizabeth. } piercing look. 


Isn’t she a grand lady? I saw her go by our | 
house in a boat when they took her the apcruk treason in some quarter. 


Besides that, I have seen her since.” 

“Seen the Lady Elizabeth since? Where?” 

“In the Tower. 
gay from grandam’s garden, and father let me 
give it to her.” 

Cecil and the astrologer looked at each other 
with quick intelligence 


“This copying of letters smacks foully of 
But it was harmless, 
$ as such things usually are, with Cecil. Here- 
after, eat will be no temptation to such prac- 


I plucked a beautiful nose- $ tices.’ 


‘Because you will have a halter round my 
neck. Is that what you mean?” 

“Tush! man. I mean nothing that should 
give you discontent. Our interests pull to- 


“Well, what did the princess say to your ; gether; therefore we can trust each other. But 


flowers?” questioned Cecil. 


$ to the business in hand. Can you not compre- 


“She said I was a brave child to dare bring} hend that this arch-rebel Dee will take fright 
them to a prisoner, and she only wished that {and escape the moment he learns that a letter, 
some of her friends could know how easy it} written by Wyatt and found in his possession, 


was for me to reach her. 


But she had me run : has reached the queen? We know that his mis- 
away, lest. some one should see her talking and 3 sion here is done. 


But another person is re- 


80 shut me out the next time that I came with ; quisite—a cook and taster for her majesty’s 


flowers,” 
Cecil and the astrologer withdrew from where 


kitchen, The certainty that this rebel Dee is 
disposed of, and known to have escaped to 


the child was standing and conversed together ; foreign parts, gives safety to the new person 


in whispers. Mary overheard Cecil say, 


3 we have to deal with. But it is needful that 


“The letter was not in my hand-writing., 1} our astrologer should disappear at once, for/his 
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house must be watched, or the council is less 
wary than we have deemed it.” 

Dee turned pale and seemed suffering from a 
cold chill. Before he could speak, Mary, who 
had become tired of waiting, came up. 

«I forgot to give granny’s message,” she said. 
**Don’t tell her, or she'll never trust me again. 
But you both frightened it out of my mind. 
Granny says: ‘Tell Dr. Dee, not to stay in his 
house an hour, for people have been, watching 
it, morning. and night, for weeks and. weeks. 
Tell him to get beyond seas, if he would save 
his neck, and not be found, some morning, 
swinging over his own door.’ That is what 


granny bade me say when I found Dr. Dee.” 

“That was kind, considering that. your gran- 
dam has done her best to ruin me,” was the 
doctor’s bitter reply. 


«‘Oh! she was sorry enough, because the lady 


$ Cecil left the house in quick haste, and Deo 
3 put Mary outside the door with a want of cere- 
smony that offended the strange creature ter- 
s ribly. She did not leave the’spot at once, but, 
; stealing down a narrow alley between two op- 
$ posite houses, watched the astrologer's dwelling 
3like a lynx. A half-hour, perhaps, transpired 
before she saw any movement. Then a couple 
of men, whom she had often watched before, 
came up the street and stood opposite Dee’s 
house, with their backs against the wall of the 
building in whose shadow Mary lurked. She 
crept along close to the wall till it brought her 
within a few feet of the men. 

One of the men spoke. 

“I say, this guarding an empty house is 
wearisome work. Here we have been now for 
weeks, hanging about this identical corner, 
watching after.a man that is hundreds of miles 





would take the letter, and wouldn’t tell a word ; beyond sea, or he’s not the conjurer people give 
where it came from, and never will, if they kill } him credit for. I wonder how long the queen’s 
her. is somehow, the lady talked to me, and { majesty will keep us at this work?” 

I let your name, nothing more. But that; ‘Till the: fellow is found, I dare say,” was 
was enough, granny says, to set Gardiner’s $ the gruff reply. 

hounds on your track, and they have been ‘«But he’s not fool enough to come back here 
prowling round here ever solong. But foxes ‘after once escaping. It’s like keeping guard 
sometimes tire hounds out. I can do it; for jie an empty bird’s-nest, I tell you.” 

they want to sleep, sometimes, and I don’t. So While they were speaking, Mary listened, 
when you did come home, just now, they had ; but still kept her eyes on the astrologer’s house. 
rua off the scent, and I came in just in time. } She saw at last the shadow of a man passing one 
But they'll be back again; so you'd better heed } of the windows. Then the door began to open 
what granny has said about going to foreign ; cautiously, and she saw a pair of glittering 


parts.” 

“She is right, there is no time to lose. Fare- 
well! 
meeting.” 

“LT shall forget nothing,” replied Dee, sharply, 
for the girl's message had startled him. ‘Give 


You will remember our next place of 


black eyes peer. through. Darting out of the 
: alley, she addressed the men. 

; ‘Pray, good sirs, will you come this way one 
$ moment, and help me look for a silver groat that 
3a kind lady gave me? I have dropped it some- 


5 


; where here about and cannot find it, the alley 


me but. one half-hour in which to take leave of $ is so dark.” 


this traitor Dee, and I ask no more.” 


é (To BE CONTINUED.) 





THE SNOW. 





BY E. MILLER. 


Over the mountains, so rugged and old; 
Over the meadows, so barren and cold; 

Over the withered brown foliage and flowers, 
Strewing so sadly the Summer's fair bowers! 
Tenderly, gently, thy white mantle throw, 
Cover them, hide them, oh! beautiful snow! 


Over the dwellings on yonder lone hill, 

Where our beloved ones sleep, dreamlessly still! 
Priesthood and kings to Jehovah are they, 
Waiting there calmly their coronal day! 

Round their low couches the Winter winds blow; 
Cover them, shelter them, beautiful snow! 





Over the hearts that are ‘Wweary:and worn, 
Over the mortals whe wander forlorn; 

Over the hopeless, the helpless, oppressed, 
Draw thy white curtain, and soothe them to rest! 
Hush their complainings thy silence below, 
Cover them, hide them, oh! beautiful snow? 
Come in thy beauty, our sa! thoughts beguile, 
Win us from earth and its sorrows awhile! 
Teach us sweet lessons, remind us that we, 
Sultied with earth-stains, mny purified be! 
Walking as angels, though dwelling below— 





Spotless as thou art, oh! beautiful snow! 
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VARIETIES FOR THE MONTH. 





BY EMILY HH. MAY. 





Tag autumn months, October especially, 
always bring a great variety of new fashions. 
In the present number there is a very rich 
assortment of styles in dresses, capes, hats, 
bonnets, etc., etc. Some of these are given in 












the front of the number and described in the 
igual department; others we give, here. 

The first is a head-dress, trimmed with lace 
td pink ribbon, a yery showy and stylish 
Mfair: most of our fair readers, can make it 
from the engraving alone. .The next two are 
head-dresses of a different kind, after the latest 
made in Paris: these require a little more skill, 
tad would be difficult to, make, except, for a 
nodiste.. The easiest to make is the, first, o 
uuslin cap, which ig trimmed. with lilac ribbon, 


LILES. 


The other one, with the bird:in front, is par- 
ticularly elegant. For this bird a butterfly may 
be substituted, with equal effect.. In:choosing 
between these, and other head-dresses, ladies 
should always’ bear in mind their style and 





complexion, as well as the dress they expect 
to wear with the head-dress. French women 
always think of these. things, A head-dress 
may be very, pretty in itgelf and yet be very 





unsuitable. The colors may not harmonize, or 
it may not suit the style of the face. A quiet 
tone in a costume is always the most lady-like: 





om which are placed butterflies, . 
Vou. XLVI.—18 


hence glaring colors, in s head-dress, should 
generally be ayoided. 
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Our fourth illustration is one 
of those dashing Spanish jackets, 
which still continue the rage, and 
which, as they can be worn with a 
skirt of a different color, are also 
comparatively economical. This one 
is, to our taste, one of the very pret- 
tiest that has come out. It is trim- 
med with black velvet and drop 
buttons, 

.The next engraving is # white 


body, neatly trimmed with black 


lace and velvet. With it is worn 
waist-piece, made in black velvet, 
and cut, as will be seen, in a fashion 
somewhat different from others 
which we have given before. This 
whole affair is very stylish, and can 
be made by almost any lady. It is 
a merit of most of these things that 
they are not only not extravagant 
in themselves, but, if worn with old 
skirts, make the whole costume 


look new, and sometimes even bril- - 


liant. In times like these, this is 
no slight consideration. One of the 
advantages, which American ladies 
have over European ones, is, that 
the magazines here are so cheap as 
to be within the reach of ‘evéry- 
body, and thus, with the aid of the 
patterns given in the magazines, 
every woman, by the exercise of a 
little ingenuity, can dress herself 
elegantly for a comparatively small 
sum. It is taste, rather than 
money, that makes a costume ele- 
gant. Indeed, it is often really 
vulgar to dress expensively: as 
vulgar, in its way, as to wear dia- 
monds at breakfast. Style is every- 


me 
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Our sixth and last illustration represents 
a muslin collar and sleeve, the whole, with 
its pretty neck-tie, betmg at once simple and 
elegant. For very many occasions this would 
be more appropriate than a more expensive 
affair. We repeat, it has been an error, here- 
tofore, on the part of American ladies to dress 
too’ extravagantly. It has ‘now come to be 
considered, we hope, both more patriotic and 
in better taste, to dress more simply. It shall 
be our effort, by furnishing the earliest pat- 
terns, to enable ladies to be elegantly dressed, 
and yet economically also. And the present 
number is an earnest of this. 
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THE FRENCH-GUARD JACKET. 


BY EMILY 


H. MAY. 








We give, above, an outline drawing of the , 
French-Guard Jacket, one of the most fashion- 
able things now worn in Paris, and so called’s 
because it is, in part, copied from the uniform } 
of the French Guards. .We also give, on the; 
next page, a diagram from which this stylish 
affair may be cut out. 

No. 1. Front.—The plait A is made in this 
pattern only which forms the under part. The } 
tkirt will be prolonged from the crosses accord- } 
ing to the length of the garment. 

No. 2.—Front rormina tae Factna.—This 
pattern “is laid on ‘No. 1, and forms the skirt 
With facings. The facings are marked B, in 
dotted lines, 

No. 8. Back, with a seam down the middle 
tnd ‘a smali plait like a man’s frock-coat. The 
san of the plait and the facing of the corner 
are marked C with dotted lines. 





No. 4. Srpz-Piece.—The middle plait which 


‘eorresponds with that of the back, and the 


facing of the side, are indicated by lines of dots 
marked D. 

To form the skirt behind in continuation of 
the front, place under the waist, on each side, 
two widths cut in points~as.for a wide jacket. 
The points are sewed underneath the. side- 
piece and the back, at the part trimmed with 
gimp. 

The sleeve is eut in the ordinary form with 
an elbow. 

This garment is trimmed either with galloons, 
with silk cord, or with guipure laid flat. 

The war, in this country, has made fashions 
assume more or less of a military aspect, and 
this: Guard Jacket, we think, will be very ex- 
tevsively worn here. One, almost as military, 


was in the last number. 
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CROCHET EDGING. 


A very pretty crochet edging may be worked 
as follows:—Make a chain of 14 stitches. , 1st 
row-—5 treble into the Ist chain,. the first. of 
these, treble being formed of, 3 chain; 1 trebie 
into each of the following 9 chain, 2 chain, miss 
2,2 treble. 2nd: row-—2 treble, the Ist being 
made of 8 chain, * 2 chain, 1 treble, repeat 


from * to the end of the row. 8rd row—é treble 
into, the 1st treble of previous row, * 2 treble 
into the space, 1 treble on treble of previous 
rew, repeat from * twice, 2-chain, 2 treble it 
the two last treble of preceding row. 4th row— 
Same as 2nd. 5th. row—Same as 3rd, and s0 
on until sufficient edging is worked, 





HEAD-DRESS FOR BREAKFASBT. 


BY MES, JANE WEAVER, 











Take a simple square of white tarletan, trim ward on the front of the head: and you have 
with narrow black ribbon, and pin it quite for-§ the head-dress complete. 
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WINTER JACKET IN DOUBLE CROCHET. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The whole is now made in double crochet, 
that is, putting the needle in both edges of th 
} stitches of the previous row, still working ; 
plain stitch. The chain-stitch, worked at the 
} beginning of every row, is for the selvedge, bu 
; it is omitted when single stitches are worked fir 
the shaping: 

2nd.row—Make 1 chain, then in the Ist stitch 
work 2 plain, both in one, to increase; work the 
rest of the row plain. 

8rd row—1 chain, the rest plain to the last 
stitch, then work 2 plain in one. 

Repeat the 2nd and 3rd rows alternately § 
times more, the last row being 86 stitches. The 
straight side of the rows is for the edge of the 
jacket, and the slanting side for the neck. Asa 
$ guide for the side of the stitch the work shoull 
now measure 22 inches in length. 

Now, to form the shoulder, decrease at the 
neck, thus:— 

16th row—1 chain, miss the Ist stitch of the 
row, and work the rest plain. 

17th row—1 chain, then work the row plain 
to the last 2 stitches, then miss 1, 1 plain. 

Repeat the last 2 rows 9 times more, when it 
will be decreased to 66 stitches, the wool being 
at the slanting side. 

86th row—Miss 1, 14 plain, 2 single stitches, 





In arranging this useful article, care has bee 
taken to suit the form to the present style of 
dress, especially in the shape of the sleeve, so } turn back, leaving the rest of the row unfinished. 
few warm coverings being now made to protect} 37th row—2 single, 14 plain, turn back. 
the upper part-of the arm, The jacket is of} 88th row—Miss 1, 15 plain, then work the 
one color, and, if preferred, a plain border may? plain stitches of the 35th row, which will bring 


bE DLL OL. 


be substituted for the ornamental one given in $ the wool to the straight edge. The gore, at the 
our illustration. 3 hip, is now to be formed. 
Marerr1ais.—For the jacket, 1} Ibs. of 4-ply} 89th row—1l chain, 43 plain, 2 single, tum 
fleecy; and for the border, } Ib. of a color to}, back. 
contrast. The most durable colors are claret, 40th row—2 single on the last 2 single, # 
dark green, or violet; with black, scarlet,. or; plain. 
gray for the border. The needle should be} 41st row—1 chain, 49 plnin, 2 single, tum 
Walker’s Penelope, No. 000, being the largest } back, leaving 3 stitches of the last row. 
size made in steel. In the border, given in our; 42nd row—2 single, 40 plain. 
illustration, each point is fastened witha small: Repeat the last 2 rows 11 times more, working 
steel or jet button. : 8 stitches less each repeat. 
Tae Jacker.—Commente by working» 72} “65th row—1 chain; 9 piain; then work 3 plain 
chain, which is for the length of the front. } stitches on each of the 3 stitches left at the pre- 
1st row—Miss the lat stitch, and work a row} vious rows, making in all 45 stitches. 
of plain crochet along the foundation chain to} 6€th row—1 chain, 45 plain. 
the last stitch, in which work 2 stitches, both in : 67th row—I chain, 7 plain, 2 single, tur 
the last chain, which will increase a stitch; turn} back. 


back. 68th row—2 single, 7 plain. 
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69th row—1 chain, 9 plain; then on the 66th } Work 11 rows plain, without shaping. 
row work 1 piain and 2 single, turn back. 3 25th row—l1 chain, 2'plain in 1, 9 plain; re- 
s 
N 








70th row—2 single, the rest’ plain. peat, increasing in every 10th stitch. 
Repeat the last 2 rows 9 times more, working ; 26th row—1 chain, the rest plain. 
8 stitches more on the 66th row each repeat. 27th row—1 chain, the rest plain to within 6 
89th row—l1 chain, 39 plain, and on the 66th 3 stitches of the end of the row, then turn back; 
row 4 plain, 2 plain in one, turn back. } these stitches left are at the straight edge of the 
90th row—1 ehain, and work the row plain, —.; sleeve. 
ist row—I chain, the rest plain to the last } 28th row—6 single, the rest plain. 
stitch, then work 2 plain in one to. increase, $ Repeat the last 2 rows 5 times more, leaving 
92nd row—l chain, 2 plain in one, the rest :6 stitches more each repeat. This finishes one 
plain, sside of the sleeve. 
Repeat the last 2 rows 8 times more; the in-$ Commente again with 51 chain, and work 
crease stitches being for the armhole. 3 another piece the same, then join the two edges 
99th row—1 chain, the rest plain. At the end ; together with a row of single crochet. 
of this row make 6 chain. ’ Sew this sleeve to the armhole of the jacket, 
100th row—Miss 1 and work 5 plain on the ; placing the shortest seam to the plain stitches 
6 chain, then work the stitches of the last. row Sat the front. 
all plain. The other sleeve is to be made the same. 
Repeat the last 2 rows twice more. Tue Borper.—lst row—With the wool, se- 
105th row—1 chain, the rest plain; at the end lected for the border, commence at the back of 
work 13 chain. the neck, and work,a rew of-single crochet down 
106th row—Miss 1, and on the chain work 11 § the left front, along the edge, and up the other 
plain, then 2 single on the last row, turn back. $front to the commencement of the row; the 
107th row—2 single, 11 plain. stitches should be rather loose, so as not to 
108th row—1 chain, miss 1, 12 plain, then on ; tighten the work. 
the lower row work all the stitches plain. +: 2nd row—Work a plain row along the single 
109th row—1 chain, the rest plain. geo putting the needle into the upper edge 
110th row—1 chain, 2 plain both in the first $ of the single stitch, which will leave the lower 
stitch, the rest plain. ; edge in front; the corners should be increased to 
Repeat the last 2 rows 9 times more, the in- } make them lie flat; at the end, turn back. 
creased end being for the shoulder. / 3rd row—Work a plain row in double ¢rochet, 
Then, for the back, work 10 rows plain, which } the same asthe jacket. In working up the right 
finishes one-half the jacket. $front, the button-holes should be formed ‘by 
Commence again with 72 chain for the other } working 1 chain-stitch, missing 1, and working 
front, and repeat the whole of the direction ex- } 12 plain. 
actly the same; when finished, place the last! 4th row—Plain all round, in double crochet. 
row of each piece together, and join them with 3 Fasten off. 
arow of single crochet, putting the needle into, Taz Pornts.—Commenceat the shoulder seam 
a stitch of each side, working them as one stitch. } of the right side, and work on the edge of the 
“Sew the slanting sides of the shoulders to- i single stitches left at the lst row, then 2 single 
gether. {on .2/of the stitches; and to form a point work 
Tur Sireve.—Commence witha chain of 51415 chain, miss the last 5 chain, and on the re- 
stitches, ‘ maining 10 chain work 2 single, 2 plain, 3 treble, 
1st row—Miss the Ist stitch, and work the 8 long; then on the single stitchés of the border 
rest plain. ‘ miss 8, 8 single, (3 chain and 3 single, 4 times); 
2nd row—1 chain, the rest plain; working in repeat from the cothmencement of the points all 
double crochet the same as the jacket. ‘ round, taking care to make a point at each cor- 
8rd row—1 chain, 2 plain both in one stitch, {ner, and that they correspond up the fronts. 
then 9 plain; repeat to the end, increasing in ; The points are to be attached to the jacket with 
every 10th stitch. 3a button. 
4th row—I1 chain, the rest plain. Borner For THE SieEvES.—Ist row—With 
5th row—1 chain, 2 plain in one, then 4 plain; 3 the colored wool, work a row of single crochet 
repeat, increasing in every 5th stitch. Son the single row which joins the back of the 
Work 7 rows plain, without shaping. $ sleeve, and continue the same stitch round the 
18th row—1 chain, 2 plain in one, 10 plain; S cuff, then turn back. 
repeat, increasing in every 11th stitch: ¢ 2nd row—Work the points to correspond with 








292 NEEDLE-CASH (OF (BLUE VELVET: 
the jacket,. but; makizig them:smallet; thus, 10; single, 8:times).; Repeat up! the side of the 
ehain, turn, and down the ‘chain, miss 5, 1 3 sleeve tocthe: top; then down the other side of 
single, 1 plain, 2 treble, 1 long; then,:on the } the single row, work: 8: chain and 3 single, re- 
single row, miss \3, 2)single, (3-chain and 8 ’ peating to the euff. Fasten off. 
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NEEDLE-CASE OF BLUE VELVET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER.’ 


In the front of the number we give an en- sedges in the places designated. Join the two 
graving of this Needle-Case printed in color. } sides together at the bottom, and tie with a 
To make it, cut out of pasteboard two sitles, the ; piece of narrow blue ribbon, attaching an emery 
size and shape of the design. Cover them both } at one end and wax at the other. Use some 
neatly on the shoulder with blue velvet, on the } pieces of white flannel for the leaves inside. 
inside with blue silk. Pass white silk em- ;Cashmere may be used, instead of velvet, if 
broidery braid over the outside and around the } preferred. 





HANDKERCHIEF BORDER AND INITIALS. 

















WATCH-POCKET IN BRAIDING AND EMBROIDERY. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





Tn1s is to be worked on Marcella or twill. ; back work in thick, well-raised button-hole 
Cut a piece of Marcella the shape of the entire stitch; stitch the two pieces together, and finish 
pocket, and a piece the size of the lower half. § the pocket off with bows of ribbon. This makes 
Braid it where indicated; and the leaves at the a very pretty affair. 


Le 


INITIALS FOR MARKING. 











EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. Among the bodices, the one called the Graziella is in ex. 


How rey Dress rv Paris.—Never, perhaps, were. the’ cellent taste, and, when made of white muslin, can be worn 
ladies of Paris more extravagant, nor moré brilliant in their with a variety of skirts. Imagine a sort of corslet made of 


‘ 


* Our corr dent in Paris sends us descriptions ; black velvet, which reaches midway up the bodice, and de 


of several new Mesite which fully beat out this assertion. scends-upon. the hips. It has the effect of a small pair of 
; stays, and is laced at the back. It is composed, in front, of 


One was in the style of the first empire. -It was very ori- 
ginal, and, doubtless, will be much copied, The material $ six pieces; which are sloped to fit the waist. This corslet is 
was white yak; the skirt was cut plain upon 'the hips, and ; worn over a White bodice, and two black velvet ribbons are 
with a long train at the back, ‘At each breadth there was ° earried over the Shoulders, where they are tied in a bow 
a sheaf of corn braided in/Very fine black soutaché, and} With-flowing ends... The Graziella bodice is cut in small 
dotted with coral beads,- A plain igh bodice, with tight 3 Points round the edge, which produce the effect of basques, 
sleeves, a broad Queen” Hortense sash, made of white yak, ¢ and the points are trimmed with narrow white lace, and in 
piped round with black taffetas, and lined with very stiff 3 the center of each point a small square of guipure is sewn, 
muslin. The breadth-of. the band appeared enormous, it The white bodice must be trimmed to correspond. To com- 
being at least five inches, consequently covering nearly plete this costume, a.white skirt is worn, and this is trim- 
one-half of the bodice.-It,was embroidered all over with 3 ™ed with lage medallions. For small parties, there is no 
black silk, dotted over with coral beads, and was fastened } Style of toilet more suitable. 
with a very large square bucklé-made of gold and coral. N White dresses over colored skirts are much worn, and are 
The yak circular was edged with fringe made in imitation 3 trimmed with gimp made of straw and with Valenciennes, 
of rough coral, and sifnilarfringe was ‘used for tho epaulets 3 Straw, both as embroidery and gimp, is.in great favor, and 
onthe sleeves, Thé toilet was completed with an empress $ is. very pretty. It is truly “the gold of tho daylight;” 
cap, trimmed all round witha white feather, and at the 3 beautiful cords,to loop up dresses are made with it, likewise 
back with a bow of coral-colored velvet, the ends of which 3 plaits which are placed round the edges of hats. 
fell upon the shoulders, and were trimmed with coral fringe. { Lee 
What will be the next invention in the domain of fashion, have already earned the “Bunyan mezzotints,” by getting 
we wonder! for nets made of rongh coral are.now as much 3 np clubs, and would now prefer something different. We 
in favor as ‘the coral fainges; and under bonnets and hats, 3 have;therefore, had a néw premium plate, of the same size 
trimmed with email Venetian and other shells, nets are 2 as the “ Bunyans,” prepared, at. great cost, and offer it, 
worn composed entirely with small_pearly shells. These 3 gratis, to any-persofi who will get up a club for 1865. This 
are fally as\ effective dp bead-nets, and are fushionable for : plate is from_a drawing by the celebrated Darley, and re- 





A New Premicm. ExeRavine.—Thousands of our friends 


concerts Andqmgll evep'ng parting..“The wide sash, called , presents Washington bidding farewell to his officers, at 
“ " ” . $ rd tal 
Queen Hortense,” is worn with all sorts of toilets. ‘The § New York, at the oh f the War of Independence. Itis 


é 
pages a Mpttoreie® was Hip Set Sp ached Ht, sat ie engraved in the first style of art, and is copy-righted, 80 
y mctg he: 2 hinge 2 This lady; who #6 looked Bpow as one g that it can be had nowhere else except from us. We fur- 
@ the } re of ‘fashion, ‘yer te lately an evening dress of nish it, post-paid, for two dollars. But to any person get- 
white gauze embroidered by hand, with field flowers repre- 


mT p § ting up a club, and preferring it to either of the “Bunyan 
sented in their natural size. he design was carried pound ¢ mezzotints,” we will send a copy, as we have said, gratis. 


the skirt, and Spon’ cath breath Ware was t Ronguet of § ‘Those who like-the “Bunyans” best, can still have either of 
similar flowers, The low bodice was trimmed with folds, and > those fine mekgotints by getting up a club; but where no 
round the waist there was § wide, gauze ana lined with 3 preference is stated, we shall presume the “ Washington,” 
white taffetes; but instead of being fastened with a buckle aN as the newest, is desired. Every family, indeed, ought to 
Sent ts _— tied’ pe the bagk, ton og is Tel withilong ends. 3 haye a copy of this,superb engraving, in order to frame and 
The tollets which we have dapeaibed are upveliand costly *2 hang it up in the parlor. For two dollars, remember, we 
Let - now offer # < ——e Upen “1 | $ will forward a copy, post-paid.’ Or, by getting up a club 
Log Se yh oe ig . rie <li i oe ag > for te Peterson,” of eight. or more, you can secure a copy 
easily, and, indeed, it washes as well as a pocket-handker- - Laie 

chief; consequently, either by unpicking or changing the Sanrrany, Fams,—Of the great Sanitary Fairs, held this 
trimming, the dress can be renewed two or three times. ? season, that at Philadelphia is conceded to have been, on 
For sociable evening parties, both young married and un- 3 the whole, the most successful. The receipts were a mil 
married women wear white muslin dresses embroidered in ¢ lion: more than any other fair yielded, except the New 
Berlin wool—sometimes the design represents a forget-me- { York fair, But it was, in its taste and beauty that the 
not, lily of the valley, or a corn-flower, and sometimes either § Philadelphia fuir so far surpassed the New York fair, The 
& small star, a grecque, or two interlaced rings. No matter } latter was held in two different places: the former, so to 
what the color of the wool is, it can be washed without risk } speak, all under one roof. The Horticultural Department, 
of its running into the nruslin or of Josing its brilliancy.$ with its flowers, and fountains, and banners, was like 4 
For this style of dress, the fashion of narrow flounces has ¢ scene out of the Arabian Nights. The Picture Gallery was 
been revived, and as many as twenty and thirty narrow } the best exhibition of pictures ever held, or likely for years 
frills are often worn on a single skirt. A wide taiggae § to be held, in the United States. Altogether the Great 
sash, of the same color as the embroidery upon the dress, is § Central Fair, as that at Philadelphia was called, was an 
always added; these sashes are of an exaggerated width, event to remember for a life-time. Few, if any, will see its 
many measuring twenty inches. They are no longer pretty, } like again. 

but eccentric, and We infinitely prefer them when only ten } _ 

inches wide. Young girls from ten to sixteen years of age} Ws Have Repvcep the terms to small clubs, and hence 
wear braces attached to their sashes, which are always tied } do not give premiums to such clubs. But to clubs of eight 
at the 04 N or more we give a premium. See the terms on the cover. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Cuuss ror 1865.—Now is the time to begin getting up ¢ 
clubs for next year. You cannot commence too soon. Every 
ladies write to us that they could have had larger 
dubs, if they had only begun a little sooner. Do not make 2 
that mistake this year. Nobody will refuse to subscribe to 
“Peterson,” if applied to soon enough. It is, by far, the 
cheapest Magazine of any merit in the country. If you 
doubt this, compare it, prices and all, with others. For 
terms to clubs and premiums see cover. 


Tur PRESENT FasHions.—Anything is admissible provided 
the taste of the day is respected: garments must be long 
and ample; jewelry diminutive, and head attire of all kinds 
extremely small. 


Posta@E ON “ PeTERson,”—The postage on this Magazine 
is twelve cents a year, payable quarterly, in advance, at the 
office where the subscriber resides, 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Enoch Arden, etc. By Alfred Tennyson. 1 vol.,12 mo. $ 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields—The principal poem in this 
yolume is the one from which it takes its name, The story } 





The Ladder of Life. A Heart History, By Amelia B. 
Edwards. 1 vol.,8 vo, New York: Harper & Brothers — 
The American public had never heard of this author, until 
her “Barbara’s History” was reprinted a. few months ago. 
But it now seems that she had already written several 
novels, of which the present is one, and that she was a 
favored contributor to the “Saturday Review,” a journal 
that is never dull, even when often in error. Few writers 
equal her in merit, Without possessing the genius of the 
author of “Adam Bede,” she is very far above ordinary 
novelists of her sex and country. Her art culture reveals 
itself in all her books; she has apparently traveled much 
and observingly ; and she has not yet outgrown that certain 
something, which gives such sunshine to life, and which 
common people call romance, but poets name the ideal, 
“The Ladder of Life” is not so good as “ Barbara’s History,” 
but it is very much better than any other fiction of its kind 
which has appeared for a year or two. This is a cheap edi- 
tion in paper covers. 


Religious Training of Children in the School, the Family, 
and the Church. By Katharine E, Beecher. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Harper @ Brothers.—If an experience of 
forty years in teaching, if very considerable practice as an 


is simple. Annie Lee has two lovers, one of whom she $ author, if abilities of a high order and a personal character 
marries. After sevcn years of happiness, misfortunes come, 2 that is irreproachable, are sufficient qualifications, then the 
and the husband, in order to gain a livelihood, undertakes N author of this work is, perhaps, one of the fittest persons 
ayoyage to the East Indies. Years pass without his being 3 possible to write just such a book as she here proposes. It 
heard of, and wife and children fall into extreme poverty. 2 is difficult, indeed, for every one to agree as to what is:pre- 
In this crisis the ful suitor reappears, urges his 3 cisely the best kind of religious training fora child, because 
old suit, and finally is married, all parties believing that 5 different sects differ on this point, more or less, and even 
the husband is dead, for ten years have now elapsed since § parents or teachers of different characters belonging to the 
he sailed, But the husband is not dead, he has been cast 3 same sect. But no one can read this work without benefit, 
away on a desert island, and he returns to England a few N whatever his or her organization or particular creed. 


years after his wife’s second marriage. With noble abne- > The Battle-Fielas of Our Fathers. By Virginia FP. 








gation, however, on learning the truth, he declines to reveal $ 
himself, and dies, worn out by his physical and moral suffer- g 
ings. This is the skeleton of as beautiful a poem as has 
ever. been written in our language. As a work of art, 
Ss 


“Enoch Arden” is perfect. We believe that Tennyson has $ 


Townsend. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: John Bradburn.— 
Our readers are not unfamiliar with the writings of Miss 
Townsend, for she has long been one of our most valued 
contributors. The present work is more ambitious, how- 
ever, than her ordinary magazine stories, being a tale of 


had it in hand for several years, polishing and repolishing 2 ,, . 
it, and bad once sent it to the press, but recalled it, after- 3 the’ War of Independence, or rather, we should say, a novel. 


2 We think it, on the whoie, the best of her books. Apart 
» in order to make some further emendations, § from its merits as a work of art, it is to be recommended 


Capt. Brand, of the “Centipede.” By Harry Gringo. $ for the patriotic sentiments it teaches. “We do not hold 
With Tlustrations. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper @% our pirthright in sufficient honor,” says the fair authoress 
Brothers.—1t-is no secret that the author of this, as well § in her introduction: and to revive and strengthen the love 


as of former works that appeared under the assumed signa- $ 
ture of Harry Gringo, is Lieut. H. A. Wise, of the United $ 
States Navy. The present novel is full of stirring incidents, 3 
some of them a little melo-dramatic perhaps, but hardly $ 
more so than any story of pirates and of the gulf of Mexico > 
must necessarily be, Altogether, “Capt. Brand” is the best 
of Harry Gringo’s books, and when we remember “Los 
Gringos” and “ Scampavias,” this is saying a good deal. 

Atarian; an Episode. By Harriet Elizabeth Prescott. 
Tvol.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor d Fields.—It is a pity, that 
Miss Prescott, with her wealth of imagination, and her 
magnificent vocabulary, did not understand men and women 
better, or possess the art of developing a story naturally. 
But, perhaps, it is asking too much to expect any writer to 
combine the peculiar powers of a Trollope with the pomp 
of words of a De Quincy. “Azarian,”’ however, is full of 
genius. The volume is very handsomely printed. 

Jennie Juneiana ; Talks on Woman’s Topics. By Jennie 
June. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—A collection 
of short essays, written with spirit and terseness, the sub- 
jects being those of every-day life, especially such as are 
interesting to the sex. “Parlor Courtship,” “How to Lay 
Siege to a Husband,” and “Family Intercourse,” are fair 
specimens of both the matter and manner of the book. 
ae is handsomely printed, and will be a general $ 

vorite, : 





of country is really the aim of what seems only a work of 
fiction. 


The Forest Arcadia of Northern New Fork. Embracing 
a View of its Mineral, Agricultural, and Timber Resources. 
1 vol., 16 mo. Boston: 7. O, H. P. Burnham,—A charming 
book, and one, too, as instructive as interesting. We have 
read nothing so agreeable since reading Thoreau’s “ Maine.” 
In perusing it, one breathes the very air of the mountains 
and inhales the spicy fragrance of pines. TWe volume is 
very handsomely printed on cream-colored paper. . 

Maurice Dering; or, The Quadrilateral. By the author 
of “ Guy Livingstone.” 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: Harper 
é Brothers.—This is a tale of passion and revenge, the only 
field in which this writer, by-the-by, excels. Ono cannot 
help feeling, in reading “Maurice Dering,” as well as in 
reading “Guy Livingstone,” that the author, with all his 
talent and force of character, is of a somewhat coarse, not 
to say brutish,nature. A cheap edition. 

Not Dead Yet. A Novel. By J. C. Jeafferson, 1 vol., 
8vo. New York: Harper € Brothers.—Those who have 
read “Live It Down,” or “Olive Blake’s Good Work,” will 
welcome this novel heartily. It belongs in the second rank 
of fiction; that is, it is not equal to “Orley Farm,” or works 
of that class; but it is very good of its kind. The edition 
is a cheap one, in paper covers. 
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SWIMMING FOR LADIES. NO.III. 

FLoatine AND SwIMMINnG ON THE Back.—To float is of the 
greatest possible value in all cases of accident, for it gives 
unbounded confidence, and’ renders it possible for a person 
to be in the water a long time without being drowned, It 
is, moreover, a great luxury to be able to lie upon the water 
as calmly as one lies upon a bed of down; to float with the 
waves, rising and falling as they fall and rise; to go gently 
down a stream‘with the current, or sail across the lake, as 
Dr. Franklin did, by simply holding the string-peg of his 
kite. We say, unhesitatingly, that every reader of this 
article, having perfect limbs, may learn to float with case. 
We hope every one will. 

The specific gravity of the human body is, as a whole, 
less than the water—some parts are considerably less, some 
considerably greater. What is required is such a disposi- 





the water without effort or motion. You will have a deli- 
cious bed, and, if it be salt water, you will rise up and 
down the waves almost as light and buoyantly as an empty 
cask does, 

Suspension,on the surfaee of the water haying been ob- 
tained by simply reposing upon it, progression becomes a 
matter of ease, the power of a kite flying in the air being 
sufficient to draw a man, if the wind is favorable, at a good 
pace. As, however, kites are impracticable, one looks to the 
motionless hands and feet as the natural propellers, and 
right well they do the work, either singly or together, 
directing the course of the body forward or backward, 
and swift or slow, according to the activity with which 
they are used. 

If the arms be folded upon the breast, and the legs struck 
out, with the flat of the foot striking the water, the head 


tion of the body as will equalize the whole, and preserve $ will remain high above it, and a fair rate of head-foremost 
the balance. A lady who is in water deeper than her height 3 progression made. One great advantage of this method is, 
need only throw her head back—the more gently this is ¢ that it will allow you to carry anything across a river, or 
done the better—till she looks directly upward, and the } other water, as, if the feet are struck vigorously down- 
ears and back part of the head are immersed, to float her ¢,ward, both hands may be raised considerably above its 
face above the water, though all the rest of the body will ; level. 
be underneath. This attitude may be preserved for along ; Another method—there are a great many different ways 
time, if the arms are kept under water, although folded on 3 of swimming on the back, both with head and with feet 
the breast is the best position. If they are extended over- 3 : foremost—makes the hands the propelling power, they 
head out of the water, the balance will be just lost, and $ 3 being used like oars in rowing. The palm of the hands 
she will go gently to the bottom. But if, instead of raising § N > pushes the water toward the feet, returning for the second 
them out of the water, the arms are extended on the water, } ; § stroke with only the edge exposed to the water. A good 
as far as they wil! reach beyond the head, with the broad 3 speed may be obtained by an equality of time and stroke. 
part of the hand resting upon it, those parts of the body g A third system consists of raising the hands out of the 
which were low in the water will rise, and the body will } water at about a level with the waist, and throwing them 
eventually assume a position similar to that which a plank N alternately beyond the head, describing half an oval in the 
takes on the water—it will, in fact, float. The buoyant { water and half out. This method is:also adopted with the 
chest will rise high above the water, the forehead will be $ right and left hand, making the stroke together; but that 
free of it, the knees and toes, too, will probably be above $ has scarcely so graceful an appearance. 
‘water, and, if a long inspiration be taken, the body will} The fastest mode of swimming on the back, with the 
rise visibly. The reason of this is very simple and apparent, $ head foremost, is that in which both the legs and the hands 
The arms act as ballast to the legs, and the great support- $ act in unison. It is simply a combination of the strokes 
ing power—the lungs—are placed very nearly in the center N mentioned above, but it is a vigorous and capital moze of 
of the floating body. This posture can, of course, be main-} progression. We never had cramp in the water, but we 
tained as long as the body can retain the position and is not § can readily believe what we are told by some who have 
exhausted. After swimming a mile, it is a great luxury; } had experience, that if this swimming on the back, with 
all the muscles rest, and the respiratory organs are restored : the arms swung well round, and the legs occasionally kicked 
to their normal condition by regular, placid breathing, after $ } out, were resorted to when the first symptoms are felt, many 
which the swimmer may begin again with renewed vigor, } cases of cramp would be avoided. 
and, by frequent rests of this kind, may hold out a long 3 There are several methods of swimming on the back, 
time at sea. : with the feet foremost, in all of which the hands neces- 
To learn to do this—though it seems so natural that it } sarily supply the propelling power; but they are of little 
only requires suggesting for it at once to be known—an * value, and, for the most part, consist of a reversion of the 
artificial bath is best, and it is desirable that the water 3 methods above described. 
should be undisturbed when the attempt is made, because ; 
large waves washing on to the face—as in early attempts § N 
they are sure to do—go a long way toward destroying that : HORTICULTURAL. 
confidence in ghe power of the water to support you, which 3 Toe or PLaytine Taz Hyactvra.—This must, to a con- 
it is positively necessary you should have. Wade into the $ siderable extent, be regulated by circumstances. Nature 
water till it reaches nearly to the eyes; then let your head } has undoubtedly declared herself in favor of planting the 
fall gently backward, as far as it will go, spread ont your } 8 hyacinth in October and November; yet, without disputing 
arms (keep the flat of the palm out on the water, at the full ; her authority, we would say to the lovers of this flower, 
length of the arm that has great power) beyond your head. $ make your first planting as near the 1st of September as 
Your mouth having been for some seconds under water, $ possible, and your last about the 3lst of December; should 
you will inhale deeply, and as you do so, your feet will rise’$ an opportunity, however, afterward offer, of purchasing 
from the bottom, but you must not try to look if the toes $ sound bulbs at half price, as late as the middle of January, 
come outof the water. Keep your head still far back, and 3 plant them too, You may then have your sitting-room and 
look at the sky. If you have not still water, it is quite conservatory adorned with the glowing beauty of the hya- 
probable that a wave will wash over your face. Keep your é cinth from Christmas till April or May. 
mouth closed, and it will pass quite harmlessly over it, and 3 In the open ground we have planted hyacinths as late as 
leave you free to take a long breath, the effect of which ° ; the beginning of March, and have been rewarded by some 
will be to raise you above the next one that comes. Above ? ; very good blooms; but others, planted early in February, 
all, do not lift up your head to avoid it, or raise your hands, $ > blossomed beautifully. 
If you do, nothing will save you from sinking, in which ° $ | After the early part of December, hyacinths intended to 
case commence the figure (from the yery beginning) over $ § bloom in glasses would flower better if first planted in pots, 
again. By these means you will find yourself floating upon ‘ and there allowed to remain till half-grown, or even till in 
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bloom. The remaval into the glasses being readily per-< To Make Yeast with Potatoes.—For those who live far 


formed (especially if the new collar-glass is used,) by simply : from shops this.receipt may sometimes be found to stand 
turning the plant out of the pot, placing the ball in a basin * + instead in case of deficiency. Boi] mealy potatoes, peel 
of tepid water, and gently washing away the soil from the : them, mash them very smooth and put to them as much 


roots. ‘ hot water as will make them the consistence of yeast, not 

The disadvantage of growing these beautiful flowers in : thicker. Add for every pound of potatoes two ounces of 
water alone, are altogether avoided by the use of amalga- ; : very coarse sugar or molasses; and while the mixture is 
mated cocoa-nut fibre and charcoal. This provides sufficient : warm stir in two spoonfuls of yeast. Keep it warm until it 
moisture, and, at the same time, gives a dark bed for the rises well. It may be used in twenty-four hours, One 
roots, and adds also to the beauty of the glasses, £ pound of potatoes will make nearly a quart of yeast. The 


If clean moss is used, lay at. the bottom of the vessel 3 
a handful of charcoal, on which place the moss and firmly N 
press it down; on this plant the hyacinth bulbs, and cover 3 8 
them with nice green flat moss, If the amalgamated ¢ g 
cocoa fibre and charcoal be used, press it down moderately ° 
tight, and cover the bulbs over with the same material; 
this again may either be covered with flat moss, or a variety § § 
of lycopodium, planted. Water with tepid water overhead, $ $ 
two or three times a week, through a fine rose, till the $ 
plants are in bloom, and .thus’the freshness of the moss § 
will;be maintained, and the plants freed from the accumu- N 
lation of dust, which, if allowed to remain, would prove in- 
jarious to their welfare. 

One of the prettiest jardinets for hyacinths, etc., is to 
take a large, open work-basket, and place in that a fire or 
tin pan, fitting the basket as nearly as possible. This is to 
be filled with amalgamated cocoa fibre and charcoal, and 
planted with sundry early flowering bulbs, and covered 
either with flat moss, or a variety of lycopodium, etc. 
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83> Dvery receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

VARIOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 

Hop Liquor for Making. Yeast,-Put one cunce of hops 
into four quarts of water, and let it boil slowly for ten 
minutes; then take out one pint of this liquor and strain it § 
through a hair-sieve, and when cold, stir in half a pound of } 
fine flour. When the remaining hops and water have boiled 
ten minutes more, take them off and strain them, and, while 
hot, mix the two quantities together in a large basin. When 
as cold as liquor ought to be for settling on yeast, put in 
ene tablespoonful of good fresh yeast, and place the mixture ? 
before the fire. Keep. it covered till it just begins to fer- $ 





bread must rise eight hours before it is baked. If it be 
taken care of, this yeast will keep good three months, 

Hamburgh Pickle for Salting Beef—To four gallons of 
water add sufficient common salt, which, when dissolved in 
the water, will be strong enough to bear an egg, put in four 
ounces of saltpetre, and half a pound of very brown sugar. 
Boil all well together, and skim it clean, strain it off, and 
when cold, put in the beef. Let the pickle cover the meat, 
$ and in ten days it will, be fit for use, or you may keep the 
meat in for two months, turning it daily, and at the end of 
six weeks boiling up the pickle and skimming it afresh, 

Orgeat.—Pound three-quarters of a pound of common 
almonds, and thirty bitter almonds blanched; mix them 
with five pints of skimmed milk; boil one pint of water 
with half a pound of sugar and a large piece of cinnamon; 
let it remain until it be cold, and then mix it with the milk. 
Strain the whole through a sieve, add a spoonful of brandy 
and one of rose-water. 

Brandied Fruit.—Wipe your fruit clean, prick it witha 
needle, and put it into boiling syrup. Let it boil until ten- 
der, and then stand until the mext day, and boil a little 
more. When cooled, put it into glass bottles, covered with 
a mixture of two-thirds syrap, one-third brandy. Cover it 
with a bladder, and it will be better the second year than 
the first. 

Bath Cheese —To one gallon of new milk add two quarts 
of cold spring water, rennet sufficient to turn it (not hard,) 
take it gently out with the skimming dish, and lay it in the 
vat until full; put a weight upon it, and apply dry cloths 
for a day or two, when turned out on a plate with another 
over it, and turned occasionally. They are ready in about 
a fortnight. 

FISH. 
To Cook Mackerel after a French Receipt.—This fish is 


generally tasteless, and requires some piquant sauce or 
flavoring to accompany it; we can recommend the following 


ment, which will, be in a few hours, and then put it imme- ¢ ¢ manner of cooking it to our readers, as it converts the fish 
diately into a very dry and sweet stone or earthen bottle, $ at once into tasty appetizing food. Select two fine mackerel, 
which will hold six quarts. Fit it close with a good cork, $ as newly caught as it is possible to procure them, open them 
over which tie a piece of bladder to exclude all the air. ¢ $ ® partially so. to admit of their being thoroughly well cleaned 
Keep this bottle in a moderate warm place, and when it has ¢ ° out, wash them and lay them in cold water with a little 


stood two or three days you may begin to make yeast. It § vinegar in it, while the following ingredients are being pre- 


is not necessary, to empty the bottle, but when about a pint ¢ 
remains make fresh liquor as at first, only instead.of two 2 
spoonfuls of yeast you may use the same quantity of yeast 2 
prepared as below, or the pint of hot.liquor alone will an- 
swer the purpose. 

Preserve Fruit, without, Sugar.—To preserve fresh fruit 
for winter use, put the fruit in bottles, fill them up with 
cold spring water, tie down with bladder tightly; put them 
in a kettle or copper of cold water up.to the neck of the 
bottles, with hay to steady them; let them simmer, for a 
quarter of an hour, but not boil; Jet them cool in the water ; 
Wipe the bottles, aud put,them away ina dry place. On no 
account open them till their contents are wanted for eating. 

Jaune Mange:—An ounce of isinglass.to one pint of water; 
let it dissolve over, slow fires .put.in the,rind of a lemon 
cut thin. When cold, add four spoonfuls of »brandy, half a 
pint of white wine, the juice of two large lemons, some Joaf- 
sugar, and the yelks of four eggs. .Put. the whole on the 
fire and let it boil gently up. Strain and put it in moulds, 





pared :—Work smoothly and slowly three ounces of butter 
into a dessertspoonful of flour, and shake t ine sauge- 
pan over the fire until the butter becomes liquid, ad@ the 
thinly pared rind of half a lemon, a dash of both mace and 
cayenne, and a saltspoonful of salt, pour in, by degrees, half 
a tumblerful of either port-wine or claret, and a tablespoon- 
ful of Harvey sauce; simmer these gently together for a 
few minutes, then take the mackerel out of the cold vinegar 
and water, and wipe it perfectly dry, Lay them in the 
saucepan with the sauce, and let them stew gently for 
twenty minutes, turning them carefully when halfcooked, 
When they are sufficiently done, lift them out and lay them 
upon a hot dish; add a small dessertspoonful of made mus- 
tard and a dash of lemon-juice to the sauce, strain it over 
the mackerel, garnish with fried parsley and bits of toast, 
and servs hot. ' 

To Stew Oysters.—Take three dozen native oysters, open 
them, and put their liquor into a saucepan, with a little 
beaten mace and cayenne pepper; thicken with flour and 
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butter, and boil for five minutes. Toast a slice of bread and 
eut it into sippets, which lay round the dish. Add half a 
teacupful of cream to the liquor in the saucepan; put in the ¢ 
oysters, which should be bearded, and stir them round con- 
tinnously. They should not boil; if they are allowed to do 
80, they shrink and become hard. Serve them up hot, in 
either a small tureen or root-dish. Mussels, cockles, or 
any shell-fish may be dressed in this manner. 

Fish Maccaroni.—When a cod has done duty on table 
once, and a small portion is left, collect it, chop it down 
small, add twice its own bulk of maccaroni well boiled, 
grate some cheese on it, and mix the whole together; put 





it on a dish with a few dabs of butter, and having grated a 3 


liberal allowance of cheese over the top, brown it well be- 
fore the fire, and you will have a first-rate dish. It can, of 
course, be made of uncooked fish. 

The Newcastle Receipt for Pickling Salmon.—Take a fine $ 
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“Linz” Tartlets—Beat one pound of butter to a froth, 
S add half & pound of suger, three-quarters of a pound of 
$ pounded almonds, half a lemon, grated, one spoonful of 
3 powdered cinnamon, one pound of flour, all well stirred 
together. Make round balls and press them into little 
round tins. Make a round hole in the middle and fil! with 
3 currant jam. Then make a little roll of the dough, about 
the size of thick cord, and put it on the top of the jam in 
the form of a little snake, Spread egg on the top and bake 
very quickly. 
Pancake Pudding —Make a few thin small pancakes and 
& fry them in lard a light-brown color, spread them with cur- 
3 rant and apricot preserve alternately, and roll them thin, 
fit them neatly all round a mould. Make a thick custard 


and pour it into the middle, strewing into it the small pieces 


of pancakes which have been cut off in fitting them into the 
3 mould. Cover the whole with a small thin pancake, and 


salmon, split down the back and cut into square pieces; put 2 3 steam it for two hours. 


into an unglazed pan a layer of salmon and a thin layer of § 


salt alternately, until the pan is nearly filled; fill up with 
vinegar, tic it down closely with brown paper, put the pan 
into a saucepan of boiling water up to its rim, let it boil for 
twenty minutes, and in three days it is ready for use. 


DESSERTS. 

To Make a Plum-Pudding—Take half a pound of finely- 
grated bread-crumbs and half a pound of fine flour, mix 
them well together; one pound of suet chopped small, one 
pound of currants, one pound of the best raisins, stoned and 
chopped slightly, the yelks of eight eggs, and the whites of 
four well beaten, half a pound of brown sugar, half a nutmeg 
grated, one teaspoonful of beaten ginger, two ounces of 
sweet almonds, quarter of a pound of candied citron, quar- 
ter of a pound of candied lemon, quarter of an ounce of 
mixed spice, the grated rind of a lemon, and three-quarters 
of a teaspoonful of salt, one wineglass of brandy, and the 


CAKES. 


To Make Crumpets.—Set two pounds of flour, with a little 
salt, before the fire till quite warm. Then mix it with 
warm milk and water till it is as stiff as it can be stirred; 
let the milk be as warm as it can be borne with the finger; 
put a cupful of this with three eggs well beaten and mixed 
with three spoonfuls of very thick yeast; then put this to 
the batter and beat them all together in a large pan or 
bowl; add as much milk and water as will make it intoa 
thick batter; cover it close, and put it before the fire to 
rise; put a bit of butter in a piece of thin muslin, tie it up, 
and rub it lightly over the fron hearth or frying-pan; then 
pour on a sufficient quantity of batter at a time to make 
one crumpet; let it do slowly, and it will be very light. 
Bake them all the same way. They should not be brown, 
but of a fine yellow color. 

Shortbread.—One pound of common flour, one pound of 





same of port-wine. Mix all together, adding to the eggs as } fresh butter, half a pound of rice-flour, half a pound of loaf- 
much milk as will make the pudding a proper tency, $ sugar; beat the butter slightly, then add the sugar, and 
remembering that when mixed it must be thick. Boil five 3 beat that well, rice and flour last; make it into one or two 
hours, and, before serving, pour another wineglassful of $ rotind cakes nearly an inch thick, pinch the edges, and, if 
brandy gently over the pudding. you like, ornament with comfits or slices of citron. Bake 
Hazel-nut Tarilets—Pound three ounces of hazel-nuts 3 in a very slow oven, and then dust a little finely-sifted 
well with a little water, and add three ounces of fine white 3 sugar over. Instead of the entire pound of flour, a good 
sugar, and a little more water, and stir well together. Whip 2 part of oatmeal, sifted through a fine sieve or piece of 
the whites of three eggs to a stiff snow, and stir them into } muslin, is sometimes put in instead, as it is considered more 
the nuts with a tablespoonful of flour. There must pre- ; wholesome for delicate people. 
viously be prepared little tins lined with “cake paste” (sce ° $ Bath Buns —A quarter of a pound of flour, four yelks and 
below). Fill these with the mixture and sprinkle with 3 three whites of eggs, with four spoonfuls of good yeast; beat 
sugar. Bake slowly, and ice with vanilla icing very care- 3 all up well together, and set it before the fire to rise; then 
fully. rub into one pound of flour ten ounces of batter; add half 
Cake Paste-—Half a pound of flour, quarter of a pound of 3 a pound of sugar and some caraway comfits. When the 
butter, quarter of a pound of sugar, and one egg, well mixed ° 3 eggs and yeast have sufficiently risen, mix, by degrees, all 
and rolled thin. 2 together, cover over with a cloth, and set it again before 
Fig Pudding.—Take quarter of a pound of figs, pound 8 the fire to rise. Form the paste into buns, brush over with 
them igea mortar, and mix gradually with them half a g yell of egg, strew them with comfits, and bake in a quick 
pout of bread-crumbs, and then four ounces of beef suet, 3 oven. 
minced small, and the same quantity of pounded loaf-sugar. ¢ Tea Cakes.—Take one ounce of yeast, two ounces of white 
These ingredients must all be bound together with two ; sugar, three ounces of fresh butter, and two well-beaten 
well-beaten eggs and a cupful of new milk. Put them into 3 eggs, and one pound and a half of fine flour. Mix al] these 
a buttered mould, and boil four hours. $ ingredients weli together with a fork, and a little new milk 
A Simple Swiss Pudding.—Mix well together the follow- ; luke-warm, into a light dough; put the dough into tins with 
ing ingredients:—Half a pound of bread-crumbs, half a 3 & spoon, and let it rise before the fire. Twenty minutes will 
pound of beef suet minced fine, and half a pound of apples $ 3 bake them. 
which have been pared, cored, and chopped small, six $ Rice Cuke.—Take half a pound of clarified butter, eight 
ounces of sifted loaf-sugar, the juice and grated peel of one $ eggs well beaten, leaving out the whites of two, three-quar- 





lemon, one pinch of salt. After well mixing, put it into as 
mould, and boil four hours. 


3 ters of a pound of pounded sugar, and the grated peel of a 
$ lemon; mix these well together; then add grounded rice 


Savory Custard—Beat three eggs into one and a half-gill } and dried flour, half a pound of each; currants and candied 


of cream, season to taste with pepper, salt, cayenne, chop- 


peel may be added, when approved. 


ped parsley, sweet herbs, and eschalot; add to these some Ginger Lozenges.—Mix with white of eggs four ounces of 
chopped ham and tongue. Pour it into small round cuvs, ? powdered ginger, two pounds of white sugar, and one pound 
end steam ten minutes. 3 of starch. 
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Almond Cheese Cakes.—The yelks of three well-beaten 
eggs, quarter of a pound of bitter almonds, three-quarters 
of a pound of sweet almonds, quarter of a pound of sifted 
gugar. Pound the almonds, but not too fine. The eggs 
must-be beaten to acream, Mix the sugar with them, then, 
add the almonds, 

Ginger! Calke-—Take three pounds of flour, one pound of 
sugar, one pound of butter, two ounces of ginger, and one 
pint of molasses; adda quarter of a pint of cream and a 
little nutmeg. Mix warm, and bake in a slack oven. 

Honey Cake.—One cup-of nice sugar, one cup of rich sour 
eream, one egg, half a teaspoonful of soda, two cups of flour. 
Flavor to the taste. Bake halfan hour. To be eaten while 
warm. > 
» DRINKS. 

Beer—Two gallons of ginger beer may be made 
as follows:—Put two gallons of cold water into a pot and 
place it upon the fire; add to it two ounces of good ginger 
bruised, and two pounds of white or brown sugar. Boil, 
and continue boiling for about half an hour. Then skim 
the liquor and pour it into a jar, with one sliced lemon and 
half an ounce of cream of tartar. When nearly cold, put 
in a teacupful of yeast to cause the liquor to work. The 
beer is now made, and after it has worked for two days, 
strain it and bottle it for use. Tie down the corks firmly. 
Ginger beer should always be put into small bottles, for 
any portion that may be left in a bottle is dead and quite 
useless, 

Syrup d’ Orgeat.—Take twenty ounces of sweet and eight ° 

ounces of bitter almonds, nine pounds of white sugar, and 
a pints of water. Blanch the almonds, dry them well, 
beat them with a portion of the sugar, and gradually add 


Universal Liniment.—The following liniment is useful 
for rheumatism, lumbago, sprains, bruises, unbroken chil- 
blains, and insect bites. Take one raw egg, well beaten up, 
half a pint of vinegar, one ounce of spirits of turpentine, a 
quarter of an ounce of spirits of wine, and a quarter of an 
ounce of camphor. Beat these ingredients well up together, 
then put them in a bottle, cork it, and shake them for ten 
minutes, or till they are thoroughly mixed. Then cork very 
tightly, in order to exclude the air, For rheumatism in the 
head, rub the back of the head and behind the ears,-and, 
for other complaints, the parts affected. 

To Remove Warts.—The best treatment of warts is to 
pare the hard and dry skin from their tops, and then touch 
them with the smallest drop of strong acetic acid, taking 
care that the acid does not run off the wart upon the neigh- 
boring skin; for if it does, it will occasion inflammation and 
much pain. If this is continued once or twice daily, with 
regularity, paring the surface of the wart occasionally, 
when it gets hard and dry, the wart will be soon effectually 
cured, 

To Cure Offensive Breath.—Cleanse the mouth and teeth 
freely with powdered charcoal, and particularly after every 
meal, when usually offensive. If the teeth be furred, have 
them immediately scaled, decayed ones stopped or removed, 
and useless stumps extracted. Take occasionally, at bed- 
time, a mild dose of jalap and rhubarb, and the following 
morning a dose of Epsom salts. 

Remedy for Deafness.—Put a tablespoonful of bay-salt 
; into nearly half a pint of cold spring water; and after it has 
$ steeped therein for twenty-four hours, now and then shak- 
; ing the phial, pour a small teaspoonful in the ear most 
$ affected, nightly when in bed, for seven or eight successive 





two-thirds of the water; strain through linen, wash the $ nights. 


almonds on the strainer with the rest of the water, and 
dissolve the sugar in the strained liquor by a gentie heat. 
Pour the syrup into an earthen vessel, remove the scum, 
and, when nearly cold, add two ounces of orange flower- : 
water. 

A Claret Cup.—One bottle of claret, one bottle of soda- 
water, half a tumbler of iced water, half a lemon sliced, 
put in small lumps of ice, and sweeten with sugar. Or, 
Claret or Champagne Cup :—One bottle of claret or cham. § 
pagne, one large wineglass of sherry, tumbler and a half 3 


of’seltzer-water, balm and borage, peel of lemon very thin, § 


one slice of I 
iced. 

Orangeade or Lemonade.—Squeeze the juice, pour boiling 
water on a little of the peel, and cover close; boil water 
ani sugar to a thin syrup and skim it, When all are cold, 
mix the juice, the infusion, and the syrup with as much 
more water as will make a rich sherbet; then strain. Or:— 
squeeze the juice and strain it, then add to it water and 


d to taste and highly 





, to be sweet 


FOR INVALIDS. 

White Wine Whey.—Boil half a pint of new milk; as 
s00n as it boils'‘up, pour in as much white wine as will turn, 
aad make it look clear; boil it up, set the saucepan aside 
till the curd subsides, and do not stir it. Pour the whey off 
and add to it half a pint of boiling water and a bit of white 
sugar. The whey will thus be cleared of milky particles, 
and may be made as weak as you choose. Cheese whey is 
& very wholesome drink, particularly if the cows have fresh 
herbage. Whey may be made of vinegar or lemon, and, 
when clear, diluted with boiling water and a little sugar. 
This is less heating than ‘wine, and if required to excite 
perspiration, answers quite as well. 

Remedy for Sinking Sptrits—Take gum amoniac, one 
drachm; asafcetida, half a drachm; dissolved and mixed in 
six ounces of penny-royal water; add ‘to this mixture half 
an ounce of syrup of saffron, and take two spoonfuls twice 


or thrice a day. 


; For a Cough.—A small piece of resin, dipped in the water 
* which is placed in a vessel on the stove, will add a peculiar 
: property to the atmosphere of the room, which will give 
: great relief to persons troubled with cough. The heat of 
: the water is sufficient to throw off the aroma of resin, 
; A Gargle for Sore Throats—Half a pint of rose-leaf tea, 

$a wineglassful of good vinegar, honey enough to sweeten 
3 it, and a very little cayenne pepper, all well mixed together, 
2 and simmered in a close yessel. Gargle the throat with a 
little of it at bed-time, or oftener if the throat is very sore, 

Camphorated Dentifrice—Prepared chalk, one pound; 
camphor, one or two drach The phor must be finely 
powdered, by moistening it with a little spirits of wine, and 
then intimately mixed with the chalk 

Corns.—Take equal parts of mercurial and galbanum 
ointments; mix them well together, spread on a piece of 
soft leather, and apply it to the corns morning and evening. 
In a few days benefit will be derived. 








FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

Fia. 1.—Hovse Dress, the skirt of which is of pearl-colored 
striped silk. The jacket is of scarlet cashmere dotted with 
: black, with black ball trimraing. Net of black chenille, 
with a tuft of scarlet ribbon in front. 

Fic. 1.—Hovse Desss or Brack S1ix.—Skirt full and 
plain. Coat bodice, trimmed with black lace. Lilac vest, 
buttoned with pearl buttons. Lace cap, trimmed with lilac 
ribbon. 

Fig. m.—Tae Saratoga.—Under-dress of very dark gray 
silk, cut in wide scallops around the bottom, and bound 
with black velvet. Upper-dress of light gray silk dotted 
with black. The edge of the skirt is cut in deep scallops, 
bound with the darker silk, and trimmed with black lace, 
Bodice with a plain basque at the back, and trimmed with 
the darker silk. 

Fic. 1v.—Tae Bricuton.—This exceedingly stylish dress 
is made of maize-colored foulard. The skirt, and deep loose 
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800 FASHIONS FOR. OCTOBER. 
psletot of the coat shape, is trimmed with a deep fringe. 3 filled with lace drawn with narrow velvet ribbon tied at 
‘White under-body. the back. 


Tain DREsses are sieieesh made gathered slightly in 
front of the waist, and a wide waistband, or sash is always 

@ high-laced | are of russet morocco. The it worn with them. If a waistband, it is at least four inches 
is of Hine 'nipnes, with design in black sik’ ngws-upon it wide, and is fastened with a large buckle. The breadth of 
The dross is of white alpaca, trimmed with rows of black } the sashes is also increasing considerably. These latter are 
Yelvet, and looped up with black cord and tassels. The} now frequently made. in one piece:-with the, bodice, that is, 
coat is of the same material as the dress, falling open in the side-pieces. of ‘the back are extended to form a sash. 
front, and trimmed to correspond with the skirt, White’ The black silk Zouaye jacket, made. in this style, with a 
plaited chemisette, with lilac alpaca waist; gloves of russet \ sash from the, back, is a useful garment, as it can be worn 


Fic. Mag ‘Brarnrrz.—This is the fashionable style at 
t at the French watering-places, and in the country, 








leather, and a cane, which is now the universal accompani- } 
ment of a walking-dress in France. 
Fia. vi.—Tue Bropway.—A black silk paletot, with the } 
back part made in the coat fashion. : 
GENERAL REMARKS.—We have thus given engravings of} 
the very latest styles of dress; and also several bonnets, < 
hats, capes, etc., which we have not thought it necessary to , 
describe, It will be seen that the sleeve has altered less } 
than any other part of the dress. Long basques will be} 
the ultra style for. the winter, but many will wear them { 
mueh modified. Skirts for the street are still most sensibly } 
looped up. The newest style of skirt is the Saratoga. This 
is stylish, and has the advantage of using two old dresses, } 
if necessary, to make one new one. Of course, the lace can : 
be dispensed with, and the two dresses can be.of different : 
colors, provided the colors harmonize. The under-dress 
should always be of the darkest hue. A Paris letter says: 
“Skirts scalloped out round the edge in small deep scal- 
lops are ‘all the rage’ at the present m¢ t. The Pp 
are bound with a double binding of taffetas to match the ? 
tnaterial of the dress. If the dress is green dnd blue plaid, 
for example, me scallop is bound with blue and the next 
with green taffetas. But these bindings are inconvenient, 
tsomuch as they wear out quickly. Many ladies, who study 
economy, replace the taffetas binding with one made of silk 
braid, and under this they sew a worsted braid, which is} 
scarcely perceptible on the outside. This silk braid ag 
duces the same efféct as the taffetas binding, and is much 
more durable. These scalloped out-skirts are particularly $ 
pretty when looped up over the petticoat. ‘In white alpaca, 
: 








the scallop trimmed with narrow black guipure edging laid 
tepon, not at the extreme edge of the scallop, has a charm- 
ing effect. Scallops answer better than vandykes, as the 
are are apt to roll up at the edges, consequently the pet- 
it goon looks shabby. If the petticoat matches the § 
which is always the case with self-colored materials, $ 
the scalloped edge is preferable, but if the contrary is the § 
¢ase, then ao straight hem is better. The skirts of plain } 
dresses look very well trimmed with bands of a pretty con- 3 
trasting color, braided or embroidered in black. These $ 
bands are arranged at each side of the front breadth, and : 
are then carried around the skirt. The bands should in- 5 
crease in width as they descend the skirt, and a similar } : 
trimming, which. forms braces upon.the bodice, is placed at $ 
@ edge of the sleeve, and carried up as far ag the elbow. 
dress made of black silk and trimmed with bands of rich 
blue silk, braided with black, is one of the handsomest 
which we have seen this fall.” 
_ GaRrBaLp! Boprss, made of foulard, mousseline-de-laine, or 
cashmere, are agaifi‘worn, These bodies are not s0 loose as 
formerly—and do not droop over the belt—but are made to 
fit the figure closely. In fact, they are very much like as 
full, high body. The fronts have tucks about half an inch ? 
in width, which ‘look well if chain-stitched. The skirt is 
fastened over the Garibaldi bodice. Epaulets are frequently 
added to the small bishop-sleeves, and around the throat 
there is an upright band finished ‘off with a strip of either 
white embroidered muslin or Valenciennes edging. 
Some or THe NEW DResszs are cut square at the throat, 
and are very becoming, but the throat and neck, in this 
tase, should be pretty—end the square quite small, and 


or, 





over any dress. 

The mixture of black and white is as popular as ever, 
and, where it is used with discretion, it is very becoming. 

Tus Paustor is the popular shape, for an out-door wrap, 
this autumn. Some are made with the coat at the back, as 
in our plate, but these are by no means general. Pockets 
are usually made in the left side of the paletot. 

Bowers still continue very small, with scarcely any éur- 
tain at the back. Quantities of tulle are used, and this is 
& most becoming style. The novel ‘style of buttons is 
square; they are made of mother-of-pearl, with a black pat- 
tern, or black ‘with gilt ‘ornaments, also black and steel; 
some very pretty ones are made of enamel of several colors, 
Rows of buttons are often the sole trimming of paletots, 
coats, and jackets. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1—Dness or Waite Atpaca, ror A Youne Lapr, 
checked with black, and trimmed with blue silk. White 
under-body, low bodice trimmed with blue. Straw bonnet, 
trimmed also with bine. 

Fic. 1.—A Misses’ Dress or Gay Piarp Sux, with a black 
silk tunic over it. ‘The front of the bodice and the long 
sleeves are of black. 

Fie. 111.—Watxrne Dress ror 4 Youre Lapy.—The petti- 
coat is of blue alpaca, braided in black. The dress, which 
is looped up over the petticoat, is of gray alpaca, also braided 
in black. ‘Over the tight, high body is worn a coat paletot, 
like the dress, faced with blue. Straw hat, trimmed with 
blue. 

Fig. tv—Dnress or Crimson Casnwerr, trimmed with 
black velvet, for a little girl. The body is cut square, and 
worn over a high white body. Black hat, with a white 
plume. 

Fic. v—Surr or Mutperry-Cotcrep Crora, ror A LiTtiz 
Boy.—The pantaloons are made full to a band at the knees. 
Sack coat, richly braided. 

Fire. vi.—Dress or Buvg Sik, ror A Lirrtz Grrait.—The 
skirt is trimmed with two rows of silk box-plaited, and put 
on in stallops. Cloak of gray cloth, trimmed with ball 
fringe. Scotch cap. 

Fie. vu.—A Boy’s Dgzss or Faws-Cotorep CasHMERE.— 
The. pants are short and loose,, Deep jacket. 

Fies. vor. and 1x-—Tag ALapry Paleror FoR LITTLE 
Qrgis.—This paletot is in light gray cloth, with ornaments 
in brown silk, The novelty of the pattern consists in the 
strap-shaped strips of the material, which are placed on the 
back, fronts, and sleeves; they are piped.with brown silk, 
slightly gathered in the middle, and trimmed with a quill- 
ing of brown ribbon, A similar quilling is placed round 
the neck. Two long loops and ends of ribbon hang down 
from under. the strap atthe back. The paletot is fastened 
in front with brown, gimp buttons; it is bound all round 
with brown silk. This shaped paletot is equally suitable 
for black silk, or for a material the same as the dress. It 
made in black silk, the quillings should be bound with black 
yelvet, and a yiolet, bine, or bright-colored ribbon might be 
introduced in place of the black quillings, We give en- 
gravings of this paletot; front and back, 
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Lady's Slipper Pattero—In Silk Embroidery on Black Velvet 
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SUMMER GARLANDS. 



























































WALKING DRESS. 
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WALKING DRESS. 






































BABY’S SOCK IN CROCHET. 


A FLOUNGE. 


HEADING FOR 
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SOFA-PILLOW. 


PATTERN FOR THE ABOVE 




















NEW STYLE CAP. 
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NEW STYLE HEAD-DRESS. 
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